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IVE 


FREE 


If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles. 


You MUST HAVE SOAP It is an absolute necessity—the only question is where you 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 

REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, made from refines! 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its firmness and purity each cake will do double 
the work of common cheap soaps. 3 

OUR COMBINATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious person, e have been man- 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest and best equipped plants 
in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a “thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 
designed, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., 
etc., which will be used and appreciated by every member of the family. 


It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trim- 
mings. It stands five (5) feet hich, is two and a half (256) Soot wide and ten and a half (1044) 
book shelves, a 

tter paper, ink, etc. 


inches deep. Itis a perfect andi complete desk, and also 
When placed in your home, 


new pleasure to your life. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
and if after 30 days’ trial 
youare not convinced that the 


goods are all we claim, will 
m refund your money without 
comment, simply on receipt 
of your request, and no charge 


will be made for what you have used and we will 
take the Box and Desk away at our own expense. 


HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


: Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 
, venient and we will ship at once the great Box and the 
‘ beautiful Desk. The deskis carefully crated so it will 
» notrub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive 
» in perfect condition, We have storage warehouses in the 
» large cities, and your order will be filled from the ware- 
> 
> 
> 
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house nearest you, so delivery will be prompt. We do 
not pay freights and cannot possibly afford to, giving 
such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order 
goes from the nearest warehouse, we find the average 
freight on Boxand Desk our customers pay is less than 
one dollar. Send all orders direct to BUFFALO, N.Y. 


READ THESE! 
One of the Brilliant Siste fH Ward 
Word in Our Favor: 
HARTFORD, Conn., June 16th, 1892. 
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Dear Mr. Larkin: 

You know I have used your soaps for many years, and since I be- 
came a stockholder in your company a facetious friend says I have 
talked as strongly for Sweet Home as I always have for Equal Rights 
—both are sure to win, we know full well... . 

ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in stating that during the past three 
years we have used in my household three of your Sweet Home 
‘Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you 
he ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for 
aundry, household or toilet use. The goos are very pleasing to 
my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellentinvestment. You 
are at liberty to use this letter yo te think best. 
(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT 
Sunday School Sec’y aod Principal of the C. L. 8. C 


My Dear Mr. Larkin: PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 


have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- 
hghted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is 
especially pleasing and I intend to adopt it exclusively. 
_ Sincerely yours, 
HELENE MODJESK A, (Countess Bozenta.) 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for a yearsand still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


as three room 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon holes for papers, compartments for 

lled with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts 
of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (ful! size).. $6.00 


“SWEET HOME” Family soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth 666066 00 6 1,10 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 
e 


An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to t 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, Dn pe and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 veticare, refined, +30 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .80 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 


1.10 


‘One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............  .30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pDelight- .25 
—— Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
an 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ .25 
breath. 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 


ting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .30 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately. .-$11.00 
DESK if Bought of Dealer............. . 10,00 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts, 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, 111 READE ST., NEW YORK. 


Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company : 


Gentlemen—You may ship me another Combination Box of Sweet Home Soap at once. 
safely assume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated me. 


the excellency of your goods, as you desire. 


June Ist, 1892. 
This is my fifth order, so you may 
You can make such use of my testimonial, as to 
MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
+ The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


tions in the United States, i, 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 


add $1. 
South Africa, add gach 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
remittance was re- 


Changes ot Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


al Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Business 


Motto: “A pull all together.” 


T has been proved by experience 

| that Christian Union subscrib- 

ers are the best and most suc- 

cessful promoters of Christian Union 

circulation. They are ready to help, 

and are glad to help, in extending the 
family circle of this family paper. 

The time for doing most of the 
aggressive work for increasing circu- 
lation is between the first of October 
and the first of January. Our fal) 
campaign begins this week. We 
shall use this year, on a much broader 
scale, a new edition of the Silver Cer- 
tificate that proved to be so popular 
and so productive last fall. 

Each subscriber will receive, during 
the coming week, a small package of 
these Certificates, which are intended 
for distribution among such friends 
as are most likely to become Christian 
Union subscribers. 

Last year the response to our dis- 
tribution was. immediate and enthusi- 
astic. They came back each bearing 
a silver quarter and the address of a 
new subscriber, at the rate of hun 
dreds a day, unti) many thousands of 
new short-term readers had been 
added to our hst, resulting, still later, 
in a large permanent extension of our 
circle of subscribers. 

We have issued, for use this year, 
half a million of these Christian 
Union Silver Certificates,and we hope 
to place them all in the hands of pos- 
sible subscribers before the end of the 
year. In this work our present sub- 
scribers are our strongest depend- 
ence. 

We shall be glad to send an addi- 
tional supply of Silver Certificates to 
any subscriber on application. 

The great results which we have 
good reason to hope for from this dis- 
tribution are certain to be attained 
if each subscriber takes action among 
his personal friends in the spirit of 
the motto which we have placed at 
the head of the Publisher’s Desk to- 

day. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


‘“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of dige-tion and nutrition, and bya 
rties of well-selected 
reakfast tables with a 
save us man 
It is by the judicious use of suc 
artictes of diet that a_ constitution may be gradually built 

until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us — 


careful a pucation of the fine pro 
Cocna, pps has provided our 
delicately gonad bevcrage which ma 
veavy doctors’ bills. 


to attack wherever there is a weak point. 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortined wi with 
a properly nourished frame.’”’—C foul 


Sold only in 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homccopathic Chemists, 


pure blood and 
Service Gazette 


Made simply “with boiling water or milk. 


half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


ndon, England. 


rlA for N Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


ARE STAMPED 


THE BEST-FITTING, MOST DURABLE HALF-HOSE 


TRADE MARK. 


ON THE 


For Sale by the Trade generally. 


Post-PAID PRicE-LIST, FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


- 


old 


2.54 


Wire Mat. 
** smellers.”’ 


Branches: 


and testimonials ma 


Cholera and Small-Pox 


can never be carried by the sanitary Hartman Steel 
Cocoa mats are disease-breeders and 
Ours are not. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
102 Chambers St., 
Chicage ; 51 and 53 ‘St. , Atlanta, | 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 


"New York; State St., 
Catal 


oxue 


Lo 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


Wultinc Co. 


AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 


CONCERNING A GIFT 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Po'r's FINE ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


BEARING OUR 
SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Yr. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 
approved therapeutic appliances, including 7urkish, Russian, Electric, Salt, and /ron 
Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of 
broad board walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass 
Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-.&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS-WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS: MEMORIALS. 


() PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’ S 5 PENS. 


48 PRIZES. 00 each; 4 of B50; 1 


*333-T0.341- FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


$10 00.° =e $1.00 and receive a gross of the new “ Poet’s” Pen and a combination Kub- 


ber Penholder. Write Ad and address on om Separate sheet. Send poems before Jan. 1, sy mg made by 
competent judges soon after. Circul The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John 8 . &. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 


cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


A gtaceful act of hospitality is to offer 
your evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 
leaving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 

Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Health 
for the little 


ones are assured by the use of 
Ridge’s Food; it gives strength 
and cannot cause acidity or 
wind. Sold everywhere. A 
book on Healthful Hints free. 
& Co, 


$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by F. Huscon, 868 Bway, N.Y. Witte for book 


TRADE Pry MARK 
ORIGINAL GENUINE 
BRAND 
*"ROGERS & BROTHER 
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The Outlook 


R. CLEVELAND'S letter of acceptance is com- 
mendably brief and characteristically frank. 
It is somewhat heavy in style, and is not 
strong in telling phrases, but has the great 
merit of clear and courageous statement. It 
gives the foremost place to the tariff question, 

affirming that tariff legislation is a familiar form of Federal 

taxation, and is a tax on the daily life of the people, the 
burden of which is too palpable to admit of any doubt as 
to its existence and not to dispose of the sophistry that it is 
paid by foreigners. Such taxes represent a diminution of 
the property rights of the people, and are justifiable only 
when laid for the purpose of maintaining the Govern- 
ment and enabling it to discharge its legitimate func- 
tions. The spirit of American institutions demands 
tariff for revenue, and enjoins strict economy in pub- 
lic expenditures. Protective tariff taxation is contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution, encourages selfishness, 
imposes a harder home life upon workingmen and farmers, 
invites corruption in political affairs by encouraging 
extravagant expenditure, and, by the introduction of a 
false and unjust discrimination between different classes, 
corrupts the life of the country. Tariff reform is the 
purpose of the Democratic party, not exterminating war 
against any American interests; a readjustment can be 
accomplished without disaster or demolition. Freer raw 

material should be accorded to the manufacturers, and a 

fair and careful distribution of necessary tariff burdens 

made, rather than the precipitation of free trade. Touch- 
ing the subject of Federal supervision of the elections, Mr. 

Cleveland declares that it would reverse the fundamental 

relations between the people and the Government, and 

that to resist it is the impulse of democracy. 


With regard to currency questions, Mr. Cleveland takes 
the ground that there ought to be a sufficient volume of 
sound and honest money, so regulated and guarded by 
governmental action as to insure its stability, and that 
every dollar should be of the same intrinsic value of pur- 
chasing power. These conditions being secured, both 
gold and silver can be utilized upon equal terms in: the 
adjustment of the currency. The letter reiterates the 
importance of the reform of the Civil Service, and declares 
an honest adherence to the letter and spirit of that reform. 
It is not only a duty to secure the best men for public 
office, but the operation of a true Civil Service would tend 
to the recognition of merit, and to raise the standard of 
political activity from “ spoils-hunting and unthinking 
party affiliation to the advocacy of party principles by 
reason and argument.” Mr. Cleveland deals frankly with 
the pension question, favoring a liberal consideration of 
veteran soldiers and of the families of those who have 
died, and declaring that no complaint should be made of 
the amount of public money paid to those actually disabled 
or made dependent by reason of army service. “ But our 
pension roll should be a roll of honor, uncontaminated 


by ill desert and unvitiated by demagogic use. This 
is due to those whose worthy names adorn the roll, and to 
all our people who delight to honor the brave and the 
true.” Preferences accorded to veteran soldiers in public 
employment should be secured honestly and without eva- 
sion. The letter declares against sumptuary laws and for 
the careful guarding of enforced education so as not to 
infringe on parental authority. The right to restrict immi- 
gration is recognized, the importance of the Nicaragua 
ship canal emphasized, and a generous attitude toward 
the Columbian Exhibition urged. It will be seen that Mr. 
Cleveland stands squarely for the principles with which he 
has been identified since his entrance into public life. 
The publication of this letter presents the issues between 
the two parties with the greatest distinctness, and draws 
the line of battle between the two parties. The cam- 
paign has so far been extremely apathetic on both sides, 
but it has also been commendably free from person- 
alities and abuse. In this respect it is the most worthy 
and respectable political campaign within the memory of 
this generation. © 


The New York “ Evening Post ”’ publishes a long letter 
from Carl Schurz on the political situation—it is nearly 
two pages in length—in lieu of a speech which ill health 
prevented this distinguished Independent from deliv- 
ering. In it he gives his reasons for supporting Mr. 
Cleveland, and his letter may be regarded as in some 
sense a counter-foil to that of Mr. Harrison, though in no 
sense a reply to it. His points are, in brief, that the Repub- 
lican party has come to be the representative of that 
money power which, when it enters politics and endeav- 
ors to control the Government, constitutes a serious men- 
ace to democratic institutions ; that the promise of a high 
tariff was a distinct bid to manufacturers for great con- 
tributions to carry on the campaign, and its natural conse- 
quence was seen in the prominent part played by such 
politicians as Quay and Dudley; that while the Demo- 
cratic party is far from an ideal one, and “ has its internal 
struggles,” it has a living policy which is drawing to it “ the 
young intelligence of the country ;” and “the more faith- 
fully it clings to its leading principle the stronger will it 
become morally and the healthier its influence upon our 
political life.’ Mr. Schurz eulogizes Mr. Cleveland, not 
“as the ideal man, or the greatest statesman of all times,” 
but as “an honest patriot” who “ conscientiously studies 
his duty and has the courage to do it, without fear or 
favor, without regard to his own interests.” His nomina- 
tion under the peculiar circumstances of the opposition 
means “ a vigorous assertion of public opinion in favor of 
conscientious, clean politics on the greatest scale ;” his 
election will be an object-lesson of the greatest value, while 
his defeat “ might render the agencies of evil in our poli- 
tics more daring and more powerful than they have ever 
been before.’”’ Mr. Schurz commends the excellent char- 
acter of Mr. Harrison, but criticises the methods by which 
his nomination was secured, as “the victory of the office- 
holders’ machine over the machine of the disappointed 
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office-seekers.” He believes that Mr. Cleveland’s election 
wil] as certainly insure sound financial measures as that of 
Mr. Harrison ; that the withdrawal of the Force Bill issue 
is specious but not to be trusted; and he indicts Mr. Har- 
rison’s disregard of Civil Service Reform, but is silent 
respecting Mr. Cleveland’s course in civil administration. 
The letter is a strong one, and will prove an effective 
political document ; more effective than one devoted to 
a discussion of the tariff issue as an industrial or economic 
one. It is, however, distinctly the letter of an advocate ; it 
is not, and hardly pretends to be, judicial. It does injustice 
to Republican leaders in covertly denying that there is any 
serious belief that a high tariff is a universal benefit; and 
does injustice to Mr. Harrison in depreciating the force 
of the business public opinion which operated to secure 
his nomination. Its greatest value, perhaps, is in its 
suggestion that the defeat of Mr. Cleveland would be 
tantamount to a victory of those elements in the Demo- 
cratic party represented by Mr. Hill, and so would be not 
only a party, but in some sense a National, disaster. . 


The twenty-fifth annual Congress of Trades- Unionists, 
which met in Glasgow recently, instructed its Parliament- 
ary Committee to introduce an eight-hour bill in the 
House of Commons. This bill is to provide for the observ- 
ance of the eight-hour day in all trades not requesting that 
they be exempted from its effects. The Congress also 
instructed its Committee to call in London an International 
Conference of Workingmen to consider the best means of 
establishing an international eight-hour day. The signifi- 
cance of these instructions is that in giving them the Con- 
gress forsook the old Liberal ground of self-help and took 
the advanced socialistic ground of State-help. The argument 
ofthe minority against the motions for the first set of instruc- 
tions was: “ The Union desiring the eight-hour day can get 
it as well through its own effort as through State interfer- 
ence, and the Union not desiring the eight-hour day should 
not be compelled by law to accept it.” The Durham men 
reiterated this statement until Cowey, of Wakefield, sprang 
to his feet and silenced one of their speakers by thunder- 
ing: “ What, man! can the men of Durham stop all the 
wheels of industry to get shorter hours ?”’ 
an eight-hour bill was carried by 205 against 155 votes. 
This action does not harmonize with the old trades-union- 
ism, which Liberal dabblers in social reform have been 
wont of late years to pat on the back, but it does harmo- 
nize with the new trades-unionism, which is drifting, half- 
unconsciously, toward State Socialism. 


The decision of the Congress in favor of an interna- 
tional conference to consider the best means of introduc- 
ing everywhere the eight-hour day is especially notable in 
view of the attitude of the British delegates at Emperor 
William’s Labor Conference in Berlin. When the hours 
of adult laborers were under discussion, the British dele- 
gates took pains to let the Conference know that the 
problem in question had been solved in Great Britain by 
non-interference. London newspapers then congratulated 
the people because British workingmen were not as Con- 
tinental workingmen were, but were able, regardless of gov- 
ernments and international conferences, to take care of 
themselves. That English workingmen should not only 


call upon the Government for protection, but also should 
summon Continental workingmen to form with them a plan 
of united action, is something of a reverse for the /aissez 
Jaire advocates who have pointed to trades-unions as show- 
ing that a nation’s working people can accomplish their 
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own salvation without the aid of kings, lawmakers, or 
foreigners. 

The October “ Forum” contains a remarkable article 
by Bishop Potter on “ Sunday and the Columbian Exposi- 
tion.” There is not in the doctrine of this article anything 
very novel; it takes the ground, familiar to all those 
acquainted with the literature on this subject, of those 
who discriminate, as the early Reformers did, between 
Judaism and Christianity, between a day whose sanctions 
lie in external law, and one of privilege and inspiration. 
The article is remarkable chiefly for its perfectly frank and 
ingenuous advocacy of the freer view of Sunday, and its 
application of that view to the question of the Sunday 
opening of the Columbian Exposition : 

“ And this would seem to indicate that, consistently with the scru- 
pulous observance of Sunday as a day of rest, a great assemblage of 
the achievements of human art and industry might wisely be made a 
silent school-room of the progress of human civilization. Let the 
Columbian Exposition proclaim by the hush of all its varied traffic 
and machinery—no wheel turning, no engine moving, no booth or 
counter open to buyer or seller, no sign or sound of business through 
all its long avenues, and, better still, by its doors closed till the 
morning hours of every Sunday are ended—that the American people 
believe in a day of rest. But if there be those who would later seek 
its precincts to look, it may be, more closely at the handiwork of man, 
to study the progress of the race in the story of its artistic and indus- 
trial and mechanical achievements, and to recognize thus, it may 
easily be, in the study of such achievements, with Job, that ‘ there is 
a spirit in man, and that the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding ’—that certainly can be no unworthy use of some hours 
of our America’s rest-day.” 


This, it must be confessed, is a somewhat idealized 
picture of the Exposition as it will actually appear if 
opened on Sunday afternoons and evenings; but not so 
idealized as the contrasted picture which imagination has 
sometimes painted, of a day of perfect rest and of all the 
sightseers reverently attending public worship or spending 
the hours quietly in meditation and religious reading. 
Bishop Potter’s view is that which we have from the first 
advocated—an opening of the educational and a closing of 
the commercial side of the Fair. In our judgment, Bishop 
Potter more correctly represents the sober second thought 
of the thoughtful portion of the American people than 
does the more rigorous measure involved in the con- 
dition of absolute closing affixed by Congress to its 
appropriation ; and such a condition as he somewhat too 
ideally pictures would be a far better testimony to a true 
Sunday observance than a drastic law closing the park, 
which has heretofore always been open to the people, and 
shutting them out absolutely for the entire day from a 
view of “this great assemblage of the achievements of 
human art and industry.” 

The Homestead controversy has been transferred to 
the courts, and is likely to be kept before the public as a 
legal controversy for some time tocome. One hundred and 
sixty-nine bills have been returned by the Grand Jury 
against those charged with rioting and murder. On the 
other hand, criminal charges have been preferred against 
the chief officers of the Carnegie Company and of the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency, and they have been arrested 
and held to bail. There can be, we should suppose, a 
question only of fact in the proceedings against the Home- 
stead workingmen ; at least it is difficult to conceive what 
legal defense can be made for the riotous proceedings. 
Palliation for them may be offered ; justification for them, 
we should say, there can be none. How far the ringlead- 
ers in the party can be identified, however, is another 
question. Our opinion that the use of Pinkerton men by 
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employers should be prohibited by law is well known. 
The existence of such a law in this State threw the 
responsibility of preserving order at Buffalo wholly upon 
the Governor, and his prompt acceptance of that responsi- 
bility prevented bloodshed at Buffalo. The absence of 
such a law and the attempt of the Carnegie works to im- 
port a private militia produced bloodshed, It remains, 
however, for the courts of Pennsylvania to determine 
whether, in the absence of any law, such an importation is 
legal or not. Without anticipating that decision, it is 
perhaps safe to say that, on the one hand, the employ- 
ment of private watchmen to guard property cannot be 
illegal, and, on the other hand, the organization and im- 
portation of a military force, which involves a threat to 
the peace and order of the community, is, or ought to be, 
illegal. How the courts can draw the line between the 
one act and the other we confess we do not clearly see. 
The case will be watched with interest by the general pub- 
lic, and, whatever its decision, we cannot doubt that the 
day is at hand when the people of this country will affirm 
very positively that the preservation of law and order is a 
public function, and can neither be relinquished by the 
Government on the one hand, nor assumed by private 
enterprises on the other. 


We noted last week the proceedings, both civil and crim- 
inal, against Commissioner Peck, of this State, the former 
to compel him to disclose the sources of information on 
which his report showing an increase of wages since the 
McKinley Bill was passed, the other founded upon ‘the 
charge that he had burned the correspondence upon which 
his tariff was based. If these reports are public docu- 
ments, the destruction of them is a criminal offense. The 
New York “ Herald” publishes facsimiles of what pur- 
port to be fragments of these records, recovered from the 
furnace in which they were destroyed. Whether Commis- 
sioner Peck has destroyed the records or not is a question 
of fact; whether they were private property, which he had 
a right to destroy, is a question of law; and on neither of 
these questions have we any desire to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the court; but it is perfectly clear that a report 
founded upon documents which are anonymous, and which 
are carefully concealed from the public, is entirely value- 
less. If Commissioner Peck obtained his information from 
the manufacturers on the pledge of secrecy, he does right 
in vigorously endeavoring to maintain that pledge; but 
information so obtained is worthless to the public, which 
must always be able to verify the reports of its officials if 
it is to base any action upon them. 

Wealso noted last week the decision of the General Term 
of the Supreme Court of this State in one of its judicial 
districts, declaring the act passed for the reapportionment 
of the State to be unconstitutional on the ground, among 
others, that the act clearly did not apportion the members 
of the Assembly among the several counties of the State 
as nearly as may be. A decision has now been made in 
another judicial district maintaining the constitutionality 
of the reapportionment law, the judge who read the opin- 
ion holding that the Constitution leaves the adjustment to 
the discretion of the Legislature. Apparently this decision 
has behind it only the opinion of a single judge, the other 
two judges not expressing any opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of the apportionment, and one of them taking no 
part in the decision; the other assents to it in order 
that an immediate appeal may be taken to the Court 
of Appeals, and an early decision secured therefrom. 
It is to be hoped that both political parties will concur in 
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urging upon the Court of Appeals to take up this case 
vigorously and render an immediate decision upon it, 
inasmuch as the regularity of the impending election will 
depend upon the principles involved. 


The latest wisdom of medical science in regard to the 
proper quarantine treatment of cholera is embodied in the 
report which has just been made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Physicians appointed two or three weeks ago by 
the special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of this 
city. The membership of the Committee includes Drs. 
Jacobi, Janeway, Prudden, and others of the most eminent 
physicians in this city, whose names have already been 
given to our readers. In this report no time or energy is 
wasted in carping criticisms on what has already been done 
amiss or left undone. The report is a simple, moderate, 
and sensible expression of what the Committee believes 
ought to be done immediately, or in future emergencies. 
The difficulties which have embarrassed the Health Officer 
heretofore are fully recognized, and there is no word of 
disapproval of his conduct. But the Committee state with 
great positiveness that they “hold the opinion that the deten- 
tion of passengers of any class on infected ships for a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary is unjustifiable.” The 
proper course to be pursued is, as has already been pointed 
out in these columns, to remove at once the passengers of 
the infected ship, upon its arrival in port, to some safe and 
comfortable place of detention, and there to isolate them 
in small groups and hold them under close watch, releas- 
ing each group as its freedom from infection is demon- 
strated. What this period should be is a question for 
medical science to determine. The Committee express 
the opinion that five days’ quarantine for healthy persons 
after removal from all sources of infection is enough. With 
Camp Low at Sandy Hook in good working order, with 
Fire Island and its large buildings at his disposal, and with 
uninfected ships easily obtainable, Health Officer Jenkins 
can certainly no longer have any excuse for retaining pas- 
sengers in ships upon which cholera has occurred. The 
recommendations of the Committee in regard to the disin- 
fection of ships, cargoes, baggage, and clothing are clear 
and precise. In conclusion, the Committee urge the use of 
modern methods and appliances of disinfection under the 
direction of skilled persons, and reiterate their belief that 
the disinfection of a ship in which cholera has occurred 
cannot be with certainty accomplished while its passengers 
are on board. Meanwhile the situation both at home and 
abroad is rapidly improving. There are no new cases in 
this city, and several cases suspected to be cholera have 
been proved to be something else. In Hamburg and 
Russia there is a great decrease in the number of cases. 
The conviction is growing that, to provide for a possible 
return of the cholera crisis next year, the next session of 
Congress should provide for a thorough and unified 
National system of quarantine law. 


The town of Quincy, Mass., is trying an interesting ex- 
periment in municipal government. Four years ago a 
new charter, framed mainly by two young Harvard grad- 
uates, lawyers and men of ability and position, went into 
operation, its chief end being to secure a non-political 
municipal government with “ a responsible single executive, 
and a council much in the nature of a board of corpora- 
tion directors.” The responsibility of the Mayor for the 
general conduct of affairs was emphasized by lodging in 
his hands a larger and more arbitrary power than had 
ever been placed in the hands of any executive of any 
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political organization in this country. The Mayor, and 
the administrative officers appointed by him, are required 
to be present at all regular meetings of the Council, to 
give all information for which they are asked, and to have 
the right to speak upon all matters relating to their depart- 
ments, but not the right to vote. They are required to 
make record of the reasons for every removal from office 
made by them, and the Mayor may be removed at any 
time by a vote of two-thirds of the Council. The Council 
consists of twenty-three members, partly chosen by dis- 
tricts and partly at large. It is too early to pronounce 
upon the success of the experiment made by the town of 
Quincy, but it will be watched with great interest, since 
the municipal problem is one of the most difficult problems, 
in its immediate perplexities and in its ultimate influences, 
that now confront this country. A new arrangement of 
powers and new methods of municipal organization will 
undoubtedly remove some evils, and the putting municipal 
government on a non-partisan basis is a very decisive 
step in advance; to this reform must be added, however, 
that vital interest in local government which, for some 
reason or other, has become so languid among the better- 
educated class in this country. The absence of the best 
men from the polls and their indifference to municipal 
incompetence and corruption are the most discouraging 
features of the situation. 
& 

The abstract of the report of the proceedings of the 
Utah Commission for the year ending September 1, as it 
appears in the daily papers, is somewhat of a surprise. In 
the opinion of this Commission—we quote only from the 
abstract—a change is apparent in the political situation 
in Utah, and citizens are divided less on religious and 
more on political lines than heretofore. But the Com- 
mission insists that polygamy still exists, and, in support 
of these reports, that convictions for polygamy have been 
numerous, and would have been more numerous but for 
the difficulty of obtaining evidence. Fifteen male persons 
are believed to have entered into polygamous marriages 
during the last year, and more than three hundred persons 
are believed to be now living in polygamous relations, 
among these some men of prominence in the Church. So 
long as any such condition of affairs as this exists in Utah 
we do not believe that the people of this country will be 
prepared to admit that Territory into the Union as a State, 
thus conferring upon it the privileges and prerogatives of 
Statehood. 

The anti-Chinese law has at last aroused the spirit of 
resistance among American Chinamen. A meeting was 
held last week under the auspices of the Chinese Civil 
Rights League, an organization which has just been 
formed for the purpose of securing civil rights for China- 
men in this country. We do not credit the statement that 
this movement is due to the “ Six Companies,” though it 
is quite probable that they have contributed to give it 
organization and force. The meeting is said to have been 
well attended, both by Chinamen and others, and finally a 
resolution was adopted declaring the Geary Act to be 
inhuman and unconstitutional, and pledging the meeting 
to support the protest against it. The attitude of the 
Chinese toward this law, if reports are correct, is curiously 
characteristic ; they have taken no steps to make a legal 
battle against it, but offer to it a passive resistance by 
simply refusing to register. It is said that “not a single 
Chinaman has yet come forward to be photographed,” in 
spite of efforts by the Collector to secure registration 
through the influence of Americanized Chinamen. 
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GENERAL News.—The one hundredth anniversary of the 
first French Republic was celebrated in a most enthu- 
siastic fashion in Paris on Thursday of last week; the 
principal address was delivered by M. Floquet, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, who drew a glowing picture 
of the possibilities of the Republic now formally estab- 
lished.m—General Weaver, the People’s party candi- 
date for the Presidency, has abandoned his campaign 
in Georgia, on the ground that he has not been permit- 
ted free speech there; he enumerates several places at 
which he was howled down by the mob. Lieutenant 
Peary and his party have arrived in Philadelphia from 
their long journey in Greenland, described in The Christian 
Union last week. A new Cabinet has been appointed 
in Hawaii, with Edward C. MacFarlane at its head. 
From China another anti-foreign uprising in Fukien is 
reported; the Yellow River has overflowed its banks, inun- 
dating several towns, and caused some loss of life and a great 
destruction of property. The Duke of Sutherland died in 
Scotland on Thursday of last week. A typhoon recently 
destroyed several thousand buildings on the Riukin Islands, 
near Japan. Among the deaths of the week are those 
of Major-General John Pope, Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, 
the well-known band-leader and organizer of jubilees, and 
James W. Husted, a prominent New York State Repub- 
lican politician. 
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James Martineau 


James Martineau, whose portrait we publish on our front 
page, and a pen-and-ink sketch of whom from a personal 
friend will be found on page 583, is to the careless reader 
an anomaly. He is at once the most radical and the most 
evangelical of Unitarians. He appears on one page to be 
a skeptic, on the next to be a mystic. He is, in fact, both. 
He believes so little because he believes so much. His 
creed is short because his faith is large. He rejects for all 
men the traditions to which he owes his own position, and 
appears to us like a man who has climbed to a great height 
and then cast down the ladder by which he has ascended, 
because he needs it no longer. He is thus at once a 
devout pagan and the most Christian of writers; now a 
Marcus Aurelius, now a Tauler or a Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Spiritual thinkers may be roughly divided into three 
classes: rationalists, mystics, and traditionalists; though 
few or no men are exclusively either one, and the largest and 
best men are an intermixture of the three. The rationalist 
is a religious scientist ; treats the spiritual life as he treats 
material phenomena ; imagines that it is to be investigated 
by the same methods ; and attempts to create a life by the 
faculty which was given him only to examine it: as if a 
mason should endeavor to build a wall with only a plumb- 
line, or a farmer to raise wheat by a winnowing-fan. The 
mystic sees directly and immediately the invisible world; 
deduces it, not from observation, but observes it himself ; be- 
lieves with every fiber of his nature that the kingdom of God 
cometh not by observation. But if he be a pure mystic, he 
is impatient of all questioning ; refuses to bring his visions 
into court to be tried and tested there ; lives in himself and 
by himself ; measures every other faith by his own ; thinks, 
or is prone to think, that his horizon includes the world; and, 
on the other hand, is quite unconscious that he sometimes 
mistakes a mirage for a reality. The traditionalist—the 
word is not felicitous, but we can think of none better to 
serve our purpose—is wiser than either, and yet less pro- 
found. He deduces his faith from the faiths of mankind ; 
borrows it from the community in which he is bred; recog- 
nizes the common elements in humanity, and believes only 
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what other men believe, and chiefly because they believe 
it. He is wiser than either the rationalist or the mystic, 
in that he believes in the universal experience and corrects 
his own visions by the visions of others ; he is less pro- 
found, because he has less vision of his own to guide 
him—if he be a pure traditionalist, none at all—and less 
courage to analyze and test what he has received from 
others or wrought out for himself. 

Mr. Martineau belongs distinctly to the mystical 
school. In philosophy he is an intuitionalist ; in faith, a 
spiritualist—not in the sectarian and narrow sense of 
a believer in materialized spirits, but in the broad and 
philosophic sense of a believer in the spiritual world. 
He rejects the authority of historical Christianity because 
he hears, or thinks he hears, the voice so clearly in 
his own soul that he needs no interpreter. He goes 
through: the story of the Gospel laying aside one 
incident after another because it does not harmonize with 
his own idiosyncrasy. His faith is a natural, and, we 
may add, a valuable, reaction from the teaching of an age 
which had run, or was running, to rationalism on the one 
hand and to traditionalism on the other. He is a prophet 
of the spiritual life. One cannot read his writings without 
seeing that his life has been nurtured in Christ; but the 
Christ of history he hardly knows—certainly not as 
an authority. Like an air-plant, wrested by the winds 
from its original rock, he floats in the air, and imag- 
ines that all men can do-the same. Is he a par- 
tialist? So are we all. Is he unsafe to follow? What 
leader is it safe to follow? No man contributes all the 
threads to the woof of modern thought. No man furnishes 
the whole pattern. James Martineau’s contribution is a 
noble one; but it is only a single contribution. The age 
that has produced a Herbert Spencer and a Huxley has 
also produced a Martineau and an Emerson. The world 
will accept both classes of teachers with thankfulness, and 
follow neither blindly. And _ historical Christianity, with 
its substantial and visible attestation of invisible and 
spiritual truth, will be all the stronger for the keen and 
critical though hostile criticism of the one class, and the 
concurrent though independent testimony to the truths of 
the invisible world afforded by the other. 
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An Extraordinary Letter 


Dr. Seymour, Bishop of Springfield (Ill.), has addressed 
“an open letter” to Dr. Doane, Bishop of Albany (N.Y.), 
with reference to the consecration of Dr. Brooks, Bishop 
of Massachusetts. This letter, with the appendices, con- 
stitutes a pamphlet of more than one hundred and forty 
pages, and is at once a wail over the decadence of faith 
in the Episcopal Church and an indictment of Dr. Brooks 
as a representative of that decadence, It is “an open 
letter” only in name; for it is not published, and is diffi. 
cult to obtain. We are informed, however, that it has 
been sent to all the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and perhaps to all the Bishops 
of the Church of England. In this letter Bishop Seymour 
endeavors to reopen the question of the propriety of the 
ordination of Bishop Brooks, whom he charges with dis- 
loyalty to the Church, and with doing what he had no 
moral right to do in entering its ministry and accepting a 
place in its episcopate. The specifications in the indictment 
are, in brief, that Dr. Brooks denies that the episcopate is 
essential to the being of the Christian Church, and regards 
the doctrine of apostolic succession as “a fiction ;” that 
he has welcomed and even invited Unitarians to the com- 
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munion-table; that he denies the doctrine of baptismal‘ 
regeneration, holding that all men are children of God‘ 
whether baptized or not ; and that he is revered, honored, . 
and admired by men outside of the Episcopal Church. That 

this last fact should be counted a ground of indictment 

will seem to most readers of The Christian Union extraor- 

dinary. But we assure them that we do not misrepre- 

sent Bishop Seymour’s position. He goes even so far as 

to represent other Christian denominations as enemies of: 
the Episcopal Church, whose commendation of the Epis-- 
copalian must be regarded by Episcopalians as a condem-- 
nation. ‘“ Were we at war with several foreign nations; 

for causes universally understood, it might be considered a 

little discouraging if one who was nominated as a general 

in our army was urged upon those in authority for con- 

firmation with unanimous voice by our enemies, and with 

the plea that he was just the man for the place, because 

he habitually made light of the issues at stake, or treated 

them as matters of supreme indifference, and was ready to 
concede everything to them, our public enemies.” 

This letter seems to us to be an extraordinary breach of 
ecclesiastical order. It is impossible to maintain an 
organization if there be not some tribunal in it whose 
settlement of any specific question will be loyally accepted 
by all its members as authoritative and final. In the: 
Episcopal Church no man can become a bishop unless he 
is first elected by his own diocesan convention, and by the 
votes of both houses; nor then, unless that election is 
approved by a majority of the House of Bishops of the 
entire Church. Dr. Brooks’s views on the subject of: 
apostolic succession, catholicity of communion, baptismal: 
regeneration, and the nature of man were perfectly well 
known before his nomination, and were very thoroughly 
and extensively canvassed pending his election. Great 
pressure was brought to bear upon him, among others by 
this same Bishop Seymour, to retract, or at least ex- 
plain, his views in such a way as to make them reconcil- 
able with the views which Bishop Seymour holds. In: 
response Dr. Brooks referred to his written and published 
utterances, and to his public acts, absolutely refusing to- 
make any utterance of faith or pledge of purpose while- 
the question of his election was pending. With these- 
views fully known he was elected, and, despite the protest: 
of Bishop Seymour and two other Bishops, was approved’ 
by the majority of the House of Bishops, and duly con-- 
firmed. To appeal from this decision, thus regularly 
arrived at, and to make this appeal by a letter nominally ad- 
dressed to one Bishop, but really sent to all the Bishops of 
the Church, is practically to refuse to the Church the right. 
to settle a question by a definite decision, and to enjoy 
that peace and quietude and opportunity for aggressive: 
Christian work which can be secured only by respect for 
such a decision when it is finally reached. To make this 
appeal by a letter to which, in the nature of the case, Dr. 
Brooks can make no reply, which cannot under the canons. 
of the Church lead to any ecclesiastical action, which can. 
have no effect whatever except the possible effect of sin- 
gling him out for suspicion as unsound and heretical, seems 
to us equally in violation of the unwritten law which regu- 
lates the intercourse of gentlemen with one another. In 
truth, if Bishop Seymour were consistent with his own 
principles, he would have no alternative but to resign his 
bishopric and to withdraw from the Church itself, for he 
avers that no man has a right to remain in the ministry 
of the Church who contends for doctrines which are con- 
demned by its authoritative declarations, while he at the 
same time insists that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States has, by the election of Dr. Brooks. 
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and his consecration, officially approved his position “ as 
a fautor of Unitarians, as an avowed Pelagian, and one 
who repudiated, with something of scorn and pity for 
those who hold it, the doctrine of the Sacred Ministry as 
embodied in our Ordinal.” For Bishop Seymour to remain 
in the Church, and repudiate its authoritative declaration 
that one with Dr. Brooks’s opinions may be in its minis- 
try and in its episcopate, is to violate his own declared 
principle. 

From its inception probably, certainly from the days of 
Laud, there have been two parties in the Episcopal Church, 
which we shall venture to characterize as respectively the 
Sectarian and the Catholic party. The Sectarian party 
has repudiated as unchristian, if not anti-Christian, its 
co-religionists, has insisted that the ministry of divine grace, 
if not confined to its ministers in the apostolic succession, 
is at all events legitimately received only through them, 
all others taking only “the crumbs that fall from the 
Master’s table.” The Catholic party has insisted that 
baptism is the door to the Christian Church ; that lay 
baptism is legitimate; that all persons, whatever their 
name or creed, who by baptism have professed their faith 
in Christ are members of the visible Church of Christ. 
As has again and again been pointed out, the liturgy and 
the rubric of the Episcopal Church are so framed that 
men holding either of these two opinions can accept 
loyally this rubric and use honestly that liturgy. Bishop 
Seymour charges Dr. Brooks with denying the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration; but he can hardly be ignorant 
that in the celebrated Gorham case it was decided by the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal in England that belief in the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration is not an essential pre- 
requisite to good ecclesiastical standing in the Church—a 
decision which led to the withdrawal of Doctor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Manning. Dr. Seymour charges Dr. Brooks 
with denying the doctrine of apostolic succession ; but he 
cannot be ignorant that it has been denied by such emi- 
nent authorities in the Church of England as Archbishop 
Whately, and that Dean Alford was before Dr. Brooks in 
characterizing it as ‘‘a fiction.” He condemns Dr, 
Brooks for inviting Unitarians to the communion-table ; 
but it is impossible that he should be ignorant that 
the only condition of admission to the communion- 
table which the Episcopal liturgy recognizes is that 
embodied in the following Catholic invitation: “ Ye who 
do truly and honestly repent you of your sins, and are in 
love and charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a 
new life following the commandments of God and walking 
from henceforth in his holy ways, draw near with faith and 
take this holy sacrament to your comfort, and make your 
humble confession to Almighty God, devoutly kneeling.” 
Dr. Seymour protests somewhat repetitiously that he is 
not a partisan, but the gravamen of his charges is all 
summed up in this: that Bishop Brooks does not inter- 
pret the standards of the Church as Bishop Seymour 
interprets them, and that the Church so far agrees with 
Bishop Brooks’s interpretation as to hold officially and 
authoritatively that there is room in its ministry and in 
its episcopate for one who so interprets them. His 
“open letter” cannot, one would say, lead to any ecclesi- 
. astical action ; for he himself implies that the only possible 
action would be charges of heresy, and that to prefer such 
charges in the present temper of the Church would be idle. 
The only probable effect of this extraordinary document 
will be at once to emphasize and to advertise the catho- 
licity of the Episcopal Church, and to notify the public 
that the Sectarian faction within that Church is in a 
minority. 
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Young Men in Politics 


The two thoughtful articles on The Duty of Young Men 
in Politics, in this week’s Christian Union, are of them- 
selves a distinct sign of the times. 

The evils of American politics are due far less to the 
vices of the ignorant poor than to the selfish indifference 
of the cultivated rich. If what calls itself the aristocracy 
in America were to do its duty, politics would be purified 
and honorable. Votes are not bought by political Peter’s 
pence contributed by the poor. The political Vatican is 
supported by contributions from men of competence if not 
of wealth, who give their money to campaign committees 
and ask no questions. Political presses which misrepre- 
sent issues and malign opponents are sustained, not by the 
illiterate, but by men who can read. Railroad franchises 
are bought of purchasable Aldermen and corrupt Legis- 
latures by rich corporations. Ten-thousand-dollar con- 
tributions to the election are made by judges who are to 
be chosen to administer our laws. The sources of corrup- 
tion are not in the bribed, but in the rich who do the bribing. 

But if there are some sinners who ought to confess that 
they have done the things which they ought not to have 
done, there are innumerable sinners who ought to confess 
that they have left undone the things which they ought to 
have done. The ballot is a trust; in the most heated 
Presidential campaign only about one in ten of the popu- 
lation votes; every voter votes for nine others. If a 
Senator habitually absents himself from his seat in the 
Senate, the country recognizes his culpability; but he 
who habitually absents himself from the polls is the 
same sort of sinner. And he who goes to the polls always 
to vote the “regular ticket,” really not voting but voted, 
not exercising his own judgment but registering the decree 
of the “ boss,” is a greater sinner. If the cultivated, the 
conscientious, and the intelligent take no part in politics, 
theirs is the blame if politics falls into the hands of the 
uncultivated, the unconscientious, and the ignorant. This 
has been often said; but it needs to be said over and 
over again until it is believed. The first political need of 
the hour is a Nathan to go individually to the political 
sinners with the message, “ Thou art the man.” 

' There is a weight in real virtue, in unselfish intelligence, 
in character, that overbalances mere numbers. Tam- 
many does not buy all her votes; she does not buy even 
any considerable proportion of them. She leads and others 
follow. They do not follow unselfish patriotism because 
unselfish patriotism does not lead. If, instead of grumbling 
at the ignorant foreign vote, we set ourselves to educate 
it, we should save our temper and serve our country. 
There are some other things worth living for besides 
money ; and patriotism is one of them. If it is a worthy 
ambition to organize and administer a school or a college, or 
to organize and administer a church, it is surely a worthy 
ambition to administer the government of a great city. What 
we want is men—men who are not cynics, nor pessimists, 
nor grumblers, nor misanthropes, nor money-makers, but 
men who have faith in their fellow-men and hope for their 
fellow-men and love for their fellow-men, and who are willing 
to work for them. Politics—that is, the art of governing— 
is a noble art. There are in this country hosts of young 
men who already have an assured income which relieves 
them from the necessity of toil for self-support ; and a still 
greater host who have from their daily toil income enough 
for self-support, and some time left for unselfish service. 
The same energy which, directed in church channels, has 
built up Young Men’s Christian Associations and Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, and inspired hopeful church activities, 
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which direct- 
ed in social 
channels has 
built up gym- 
nasiums and 
clubs, if di- 
rected in polit- 
ical channels 
would purify 
politics and 
ennoble gov- 
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political ma- 
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In writing, 
as in painting 
and music, a 
skilled eye or 
ear detects at 
once the dif- 
ference be- 
tween thework 
of the ama- 
teur and the 
work of the ar- 
tist. The ama- 
teur does not 
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recruited for a three months’ campaign. We need organ- 
ization against organization, machine against machine, 
“boss” against “ boss ;” but machine organized for public 
welfare against machine organized for private pelf, and 
“‘boss” inspired by patriotic devotion against “boss” 
inspired by self-seeking. 

The first political duty of young men is to see that there is 
an inherent dignity and nobility in politics—that is, in the 
art of government; their second duty is to unite for the 
purpose of redeeming American politics from that dishonor 
which is foreign to it but has been connected with it, and 
to imbue it with its own true and divine life. The task is 
difficult, but it is not impossible. Nothing that is right 
is impossible. 

How this may be done, at least how a beginning may 
be made toward doing this, Mr. Hendrix and Mr. James 
tell our readers in this week’s issue. 


* 


A Lesson from a Sonnet 


Readers of The Christian Union will be interested. in 
the facsimile reproduction of a sonnet by Mr. Whittier 
which appeared in these columns several years ago, and 
which tells, briefly and obviously, something about the 
poet’s habit of work. The great quality in poetry is 
inspirational; it does not come by observation; but 
inspiration is the companion of, not the substitute for, 
hard work. In those beautiful pieces of simplicity which 
the poets give us there is an immense amount of art; 
for simplicity is not the beginning but the end of train- 
ing. It rarely comes by nature. Clearness, directness, 
simplicity, are the last and best fruits of hard work. 
George Macdonald tells us that grace is the result of 
forgotten toil. No really great thing is without effort. 


use of assonance in many of Tennyson’s most musical 
passages, and you will get a hint of the patient study of 
details, the masterly use of every element of effectiveness, 
which the great artists invariably employ. After a time 
one becomes largely unconscious of this painstaking scru- 
tiny of material and deliberate calculation of effect, but it 
is the narrow path trodden by every successful aspirant 
for the laurel. 

One of the most direct, sincere, and genuine of modern 
singers, who has perhaps touched more hearts than any of | 
his kin in his own time or since, said: “ The rough 
material of fine writing is certainly the gift of genius. 
But I as firmly believe that the workmanship is the united 
effort of pains, attention, and repeated trial.” And to 
these words of Burns may be added a sentence from a 
letter of one of the most impassioned of all the modern 
poets. Referring to the “ Adonais,” Shelley says: “ It is 
a highly wrought piece of art.” Great art is possible only 
to those who add to great gifts great work. Mr. Whittier 
was not unconscious of the fact that his lack of early 
training limited his use of language, that subtle medium 
through which thought is translated into music, and he 
used but few poetic forms, and those of the simplest. 
Within the sphere in which he felt at home, however, he 
put a vast amount of patient labor. Easy writing makes 
hard reading, is an adage which contains a principle appli- 
cable to all the arts. No noble result is secured without 
persistent toil, and he who would achieve greatly must labor 


greatly. 


By a typographical error in Dr. Pentecost’s letter printed in 
last week’s paper he was made to say that Ramabai “opposed 
the rule” (under which the Bible was not read, etc.), instead 
of approved the rule—a complete reversal of his meaning, and 
an error which we greatly regret. 
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The Duty of Young Men in Politics 


I.—A Republican’s View 


By Thomas L. James’ 
Ex-Postmaster-General of the United States 


N the history of American politics young men 
_have always certainly played the most active 
and sometimes the most important part. 
To my mind that is the most interesting 
point in connection with this question of 
young men in politics. 

For instance, in 1848 there was distinct- 
ively a young men’s campaign. In that 
, year there was a revolt from the nomi- 
nation of General Cass by the Democratic Convention, 
and a revolt by the “conscience Whigs” over the nomi- 
nation of General Taylor by the Whig Convention. ‘The 
young “conscience Whigs” of Massachusetts and other 
Northern States, and the Democracy of New York, joined 
together and at Buffalo nominated Martin Van Buren for 
President and Charles Francis Adams for Vice-President. 
That was a young man’s campaign. The ablest speakers 
and legislators in that day were then young men—John 
Van Buren, Charles Sumner, Anson Burlingame, James W. 
Nye, George Rathbun, Preston King, Martin Grover, 
William H. Seward, John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, 
Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, 
John M. Francis, of Troy, Charles A. Dana and Parke 
Godwin, of New York, ex-Governor N. C. McCormick. 
Under Filmore’s administration the Fugitive Slave Law 
and other famous compromise measures were passed, which 
it was mistakenly supposed would take the question of 
slavery out of politics, but signally failed to produce this 
result. Then came the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the whole North was on fire. 

The Fremont campaign of 1856 was probably the most 
memorable young men’s campaign in our political history. 
It was run by the young men who had come to the front 
in 1848 and quite a number of workers who afterwards 
became famous in literature, notably George William 
Curtis, who from that day to the time of his death took an 
active and intelligent part in politics. Among the clergy- 
men who appeared prominently in the campaign of 1856 
were Henry Ward Beecher and the Rev. Dr. Bellows, who 
were both at that time in the prime of life. 

In the earlier days of the Republican party the “ wide- 
awakes” did a great deal of good, though their influence 
was more local than general. : 

Young men are valuable in a political party because 
they bring to it a vast amount of enthusiasm. Of course 
it takes votes to win a party victory, but enthusiasm 
has a great deal to do with getting the votes. This the 
young men supply. The most earnest of the anti-slavery 
agitators were young men when they opened their ora- 
torical batteries against that monstrous evil, and the same 
remark applies to the Southern defenders of the institu- 
tion. 

Young men are not only enthusiastic in their allegiance 
to a party, but they are the best workers. The value of 
this element in our political machinery—at least so far as 
the Republican party is concerned—is shown in the organ- 
ization in very recent years of the League of Republican 
Clubs. ‘These Clubs, in existence in all parts of the coun- 
try, may be called the recruiting stations of the party. 
They are especially attractive to young men, and hence 
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especially valuable in drawing that element into the party 
organization. 

Young men were prominent workers in the early days of 
our political history because the questions that were then 
up for discussion were of more importance, at least from 
the ethical point of view, than they have been during 
recent times. Then, again, the platform, and not the mag- 
azine or the newspaper, was at that time the great edu- 
cator. It was the day of the orator and the lecturer. The 
audiences were not only large, but notably intelligent and 
respectable. The young men were largely represented, 
both as speakers and listeners, in the great political meet- 
ings of those days. 

If young men generally do not take as much interest in 
politics to-day as they did in the times I speak of, it is 
because the questions at issue are not of a moral nature. 
Aside from the question of Protection versus Free Trade, the 
difference between the two great parties at the present time 
is very slight. But in the near future relations of capital 
and labor will be discussed upon the stump, and that ques- 
tion will doubtless be the leading topic of political debate. 
In that discussion the young men of the present day will 
take an important part. They are living in the epoch of 
labor unions, and are witnessing some stirring conflicts 
between employers and employees. It is quite possible 
that fifty years hence the topics upon which legislation will 
be asked will be largely of an industrial and sociological 
rather than a political nature. The great mass of the peo- 
ple will be highly educated, and the young men of to-day 
who will be the orators of that period will have to be intel- 
lectually well equipped to meet the demands of the cause 
they will serve. 

It is interesting to note that in recent years some of our 
wealthy young men are taking an active interest in politics. 
I think—in fact, I have reason to know—that there is a 
strong disposition on the part of rich young men, and rich 
men’s sons, to become identified with one or the other par- 
ties and work for the advancement of some needed reform. 
This movement will have a great influence in bringing 
more closely together the “ masses and the classes,” and 
will prove beneficial to both. 

I do not think that a young man who is actively engaged 
in political life is in any special danger of having his morals 
corrupted from the social point of view. It is true that 
many young politicians give way to the habit of intemper- 
ance, but this they might do if they were identified with 
any other form of intellectual activity. The truth is, there 
is enough excitement in political strife to satisfy any 
ordinary man. Shrewd and clever politicians keep their 
heads clear, and, so far as my observation goes, I do not 
think the young men of to-day who are coming to the 
wad in political life can be accused of being unduly con- 
vivial. 

If a young man desires simply to perform his civic duty, 
and to perform it thoroughly, he should become a member 
of the Republican club in his ward, town, or district, should 
attend to the primary and use his influence in putting in 
nomination competent men, who will not only fill the office, 
_ whose advancement will be beneficial to the party 
itself. 

The young man who enters political life with the pur- 
pose of securing preferment must understand that politics 
is a business, and that it must be pursued carefully and 
systematically. Advancement comes slowly, oftener not 
at all. The young man must keep posted as to the doings of 
his party, be thoroughly acquainted with all the arguments 
in favor of its policy, and have an exact knowledge of its 
local strength and weakness. If he is an office-seeker, he 
must be a good judge of human nature, know how to deal 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and have the rare 
power of winning friends to his side. 

This does not mean the exercise of duplicity. It is not 
dishonorable for a man to seek office, and he can work to 
that end by honorable means. Probably the majority of 
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our leading public men have aimed at the positions they 
now occupy, and for years worked to that end. The 
office rarely seeks the man. 


II.—A Democrat’s View 
By Joseph C. Hendrix’ 


Of late years there is an evident disposition on the part 
of young men, in coming upon the scene of action, to 
take more interest in political questions, to be more ready 
to talk about them, and a willingness to identify them- 
selves with some practical political work where the way 
to it is made plain. It is true there is a characteristic 
of independence about the young men of to-day. Party 
lines do not hold them, perhaps, so tightly as when 
intense issues stirred the pulses of the country. A young 
man now coming of age, and preparing to formulate 
his political convictions, finds that the questions at 
issue are chiefly of an economic character; that the 
things that politicians are discussing, editors are writing 
about, and political platforms are expressing, are of a busi- 
ness Character. He is disposed to apply business methods 
to their consideration. This leads him to make up his 
mind as to which party he will serve for the time being, 
without coming to a definite conclusion as to the more 
remote questions which divide the two parties, such as a 
strong government with highly centralized powers, or a 
government conducted according to the Democratic idea. 
' There are, accordingly, more young men to-day whose 
attachment to party is slight than ever before in our his- 
tory. They are full blooded and brainy, and will make 
grand material for the party that gets a firm hold upon 
them. Cleveland is attractive to young men because of 
his pluck and independence. Moreover, he is in touch 
with his time. 

Political parties in the large cities have of late years 
increased their facilities for taking in young men. For 
instance, there is an enrollment of all the voters of the 
ward who apply for membership to the ward association. 
There is an election every year for officers of this associa- 
tion, conducted under strict rules, and within the last few 
years there has not been much controversy, generally, as 
to the fairness of such elections. 

If a young man wants to enter politics, all that it is 
necessary for him to do is to enroll himself in one of these 
ward associations. If he amounts to anything and wants 
to take an active part, all he has to do is to forge ahead, 
and he will very soon get a rating according to his value. 
Many young men get into politics in this way. They have 
certain ideas to express on questions that are before the 
ward association at the regular meetings, and when they 
become singled out from the mass of members they natu- 
rally attract the attention of the managing men of the ward. 
It is usually the case that, when the ticket is made up in 
the fall, such young men are recognized at first, perhaps, 
by being placed upon some unimportant committee, and, 
later on, on some more influential committee, or, perhaps, 
become a candidate for official position in the organization. 

There is a regular line of progress in politics as in 
every other business, and those who follow the business 
with the greatest industry and the closest attention get 
ahead. Of course an ambitious young man intent upon 
making a living out of politics encounters many obstacles. 
He may overcome a number of minor hindrances and find, 
nevertheless, that there is one that he cannot overcome 
without a supreme contest. This one is incarnated in 
what is known as the “ ward boss.” He is usually a lusty 
fellow, with influential fists, and he has a pretty tight grip 
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upon all the lines of influence within his bailiwick. He 
must either be overthrown or accepted as a necessary 
factor in political work. He is perfectly willing, providing 
his power is not disturbed, and the young man is disposed 
to act generally with him, to take him in, put him forward, 
and give him opportunity to exercise his talent, if he has 
such, as a speaker, and perhaps to fit him into some minor 
place if he is an office-seeker. 

The “independent” in politics in the ward association 
who is after an office has a very lonely time. He has 
got to begin the work of propaganda, supplemented by a 
long and toilsome fight. If he succeeds, it is because he 
can out-Herod Herod. He may be “ independent ”’ in his 
views, but if he desires to carry his views into operation 
practically, and to do it through the ordinary machinery of 
ward politics, he must gear the whole machinery to the 
little cog-wheel which he himself represents, otherwise 
there is grinding and crushing and creaking—and some- 
thing gives way. The potentialities are all against him, 
and the machine usually tosses the foreign substance out, 
and goes on with its native work. 

But why should a young man make office-getting his 
goal in politics? There are few public offices worth the 
having, and these are rarely attained by mere machine- 
work. The best course for a young man who wants the 
stir, the experience, and the discipline of politics is, not to 
seek an office, but to seek a position of influence in his 
community and in his party, where he may render high 
public service without salary, fee, or title. The path is open 
for educated men who are willing to become politicians 
through patriotism, and the machine men are cordial and 
helpful to such, for they feel the need of their power in 
great campaigns. If the side of military politics which I 
have pictured is unattractive to those who want to enter the 
ranks for promotion from one office to another, the side of 
patriotic politics, where the man is not an office-seeker 
and cares little about a place, is apt to prove not only 
pleasant and useful, but is likely to reach to some of the 
prizes. It is a sweet thing to live for one’s country as 
well as to die for it. Patriotic politics is better than prac- 
tical politics, but I do not believe that they are inconsist- 
ent, or that one need go rainbow-chasing because one 
does not pay and the other does not please. Let young 
men keep their ideals, keep clean, keep to the right, and 
forge ahead, using the tools that come to their hands, and 
they can render public service, if they never get an office. 
Then, too, perhaps an office may come. 

A young man with an ambition to go to Congress should, 
of course, steer clear of the contentions and jealousies of 
ward politics and make his case with the central authority 
of a political organization, on his availability, which is 
the question that the politician must have affirmatively 
answered before he can move, and upon his capacity for 
undertaking such public service. 

As to the literary preparation for a political life, I know 
of no better text-book than the current “ Congressional 
Record.” A course of reading for political life may well 
begin with the current literature of politics, so that a man 
may “fit in,” as he traverses the beaten path, the ideas 
which current events more or less illuminate or corroborate. 
Foreign essays and books upon American questions, writ- 
ten without any fear of the court of American public opin- 
ion, are extremely valuable, from De Tocqueville down to 
the “ American Commonwealth.” In our own literature 
the lives and speeches of great men, the groupings of 
political and social history, such as have been made by 
McMaster and by Hugh Hastings, are also valuable. 
And I think a young man should carefully read the politi- 
cal platforms—the pronunciamentos of the great parties. 
These are authoritative utterances, and he can draw his 
own conclusions in respect to their meaning, and then test 
his conclusions by such discussions as he may find in the 
leading magazines. 

Politics is a poor trade if followed as a trade. A 
political life is full of mirages, and there are thousands 
of men to-day, fussing and fuming in a heated march . 
across the desert sands of political ambition, who hope 
to cool their parched lips and refresh their fevered brows 
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in the waters and by the shade-trees which in imagina- 
tion they see in the distance. They find too late that 
they have been deluded, and when they come to take 
a reckoning and cast up their personal accounts, and 
look around at the busy world with a view of landing 
somewhere along the channels of trade, the places which 
the companions of their youth have attained to are not 
open to them, because of their lack of experience. They 
are too old, and require too much money for their personal 
support, for beginners. They can obtain only positions 
which do not require skill, and, after a hard time of it, 
they fall back upon their public berth as their only refuge. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand 
holding political office to-day will tell you, confidentially, 
that they would have been far better off if they had never 
meddled with office-holding and had let politics alone. 

The moral of my tale is: Don’t make of politics a trade ; 
follow it as a way of justifying existence in a happy and 


free Republic. 


The Columbian Exhibition in Genoa 


By Marie Gozz 


“ Genoa the proud ” was in all her glory on the tenth 
day of last July, in honor of her famous son Christopher 
Columbus. The brilliant July sun shone on thousands of 
flags and banners, on crowds of people in gay attire, all 
turning their steps towards that part of the city where the 
Columbian Exhibition was to be opened. 

Genoa is a beautiful city, sitting as it were enthroned 
between the hills and the ocean, and no better place in the 
town could have been chosen for the site of the Exhibition 
than the so-called Plain of Bisagno, bounded on one side 
by a stream of that name, on another by the blue Mediter- 
ranean, on the third by part of the old city wall, and on the 
fourth open towards the city. On this side is the principal 
entrance, a triumphal arch in the Renaissance style, flanked 
by two buildings of the same architecture. 

At one time various jealousies and disunions threat- 
ened the existence of the Italo-American Exhibition, but 
they were all forgotten in the splendor of the opening. In 
the morning the committee, generals, admirals, prefects, 
and invited guests, with many members of the press, assem- 
bled in the pavilion to await the coming of royalty. Ten 
minutes later the regal fanfare of trumpets was heard, and 
the gala carriages, with the servingmen in the state livery of 
scarlet, drew up to the entrance, and the Duke of Genoa, 
brother of Queen Margherita, and the Duchess Isabella his 
wife, entered, attended by a bevy of gayly dressed courtiers. 
The Duke wore the uniform of an admiral. The oration 
was delivered by the President of the Exhibition, the 
Hon. Edilio Raggio. He is the son of a Genoese merchant, 
and was destined to the bar, but he had no sooner taken 
his degree than he turned his attention to commerce. Six 
times he has been elected to the Italian Parliament, and 
there is no proof of esteem his constituency has not given 
him, even to voting that the city should stand as sponsor to 
—T daughter on her baptism. Among other things, he 
said : 

“T am profoundly convinced that our Exhibition will 
succeed in developing the advantageous relations already 
existing between Italy and the two Americas, and this my 
faith is strengthened by seeing how they have hastened to 
honor this country that holds so near her heart her innu- 
merable sons scattered through all the republics of South 
America, and has so commiserated them in the recent 
crisis from which they are rising more industrious and 
stronger than ever; and also that America of the north, 
whose continued evolutions of progress outrun all the great 
nations of Europe. Genoa is continually strengthening 
her reciprocal relations in those far seas where now colossal 
ships of all nations sail in the tracks of the caravels of 
Columbus. But in this magnificent picture of events there 

is not wanting the dark side for us Italians, and we are 
forced to repeat the words of Virgil, Sic vos non vwobis. 
Columbus and the Cabots discovered for others the New 
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World, and for others the generous Italian blood has been 
shed on foreign soil. It is said that twice the Senate of 
Genoa aided Columbus in his undertaking, and, though 
documentary proof is wanting, yet the bold voyage of the 
sons of Genoa shows that fear of unknown seas does not 
possess the Ligurian soul. At that time the Republic was 
disturbed by factions, by enemies far and near; her pos- 
sessions were threatened, her fleet was unequal to her 
needs, her treasury was exhausted, and there was not in 
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the fiber of our ancestors that prophetic impulse that 
inflamed the present generation when from our shores 
Garibaldi hastened to save from servitude part of Italy.”’ 

After other allusions to the freeing of Italy the orator 
continued: ‘‘No one cared for the glory of Columbus ; 
no one protested when the name of Amerigo Vespucci was 
given to the New World; not a remembrance of him 
remained ; he was ignored, and it was even a matter of 
dispute where his bones rested. The monastery of Rabida 
that sheltered him, and where his proud spirit was com- 
forted, fell into ruins. But the injustice of centuries has 
been repaired ; a State many times larger than Italy, prov- 
inces, cities, villages in America, bear his name; to his 
glory statues and monuments are erected and exhibitions 
opened. To this just vindication of her hero Genoa 
brings her tribute of homage, and honors his labors.” 

If my readers who were at the Centennial Exhibition 
will recall the Italian exhibition there, and will multiply it 


‘several times, they will have some idea of what we saw 


when we were admitted within the buildings. There was 
fragile, bubble-like Venetian glass in process of making 
under the skillful hands of the workmen from Murano; 
there were silks of every hue, rich damask, and sheeny fab- 
rics; there were the mosaics of different kinds, patiently 
set together from minute bits of stone or glass; there were 
cobweb-like laces, artistic majolica, elegant intarsia, ear- 
rings, and’ specimens of all the industries of busy Italy; 
and when we turned from these to the art gallery proper, 
there were the latest triumphs of modern art both in paint- 
ing and sculpture. The Art Palace contains the fortieth 
exhibition of the Genoa Society; a grand salon decorated 
in the Moorish style is crowned by a cupola, and here the 
pictures are displayed to great advantage. A magnificent 
avenue of palms, placed closely together on either side, 
leads up to this palace. 

The building which impresses the Italians most is the 
Galleria del Lavoro, or Machinery Hall, as we should call 
it. This is under the special care of Signor Gravero, to 
whom, indeed, we owe the Columbian Exhibition, for with- 
out him all this fairy land would never have taken form. 
He is a typical Genoese ; though born in Piedmont, he has 
lived here thirty years ; the son of a workman, a mechanic 
himself, he is endowed with a robust physique and an in- 
domitable will that does not know when it is conquered. 
He it was who in 1890 was inspired with the idea of the 
Exhibition, and he it was who finally reconciled all the con- 
flicting elements that at one time threatened to wreck the 
whole enterprise. 

One of the minor exhibits that attract attention is the 
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famous egg of Columbus—not as large as life, but many, 
many times larger. It stands on a platform by itself, and 
shines out in all its whiteness against the blue sky. Signor 
Quarone, of Novello, the same who made the famous great 
cask at the Turin Exhibition in 1884, originated this fan- 
tastic building. It has a capacity of twelve thousand cubic 
meters, and is pierced by an oval doorway and many win- 
dows. Within is a restaurant for the sale of Barolo wine. 
The handsome saloons are decorated with pictures showing 
the principal scenes in the life of Columbus. What would 
Columbus have said, as he sat among the courtiers with his 
egg in his hand, could he have seen in a vision the size to 
which his egg would grow in the course of four centuries ! 

The aquarium erected by a society of Genoese gentle- 
men is well worth a visit. Its side walls are like bastions; 
its fagade is composed of grottoes; while from'above a 
gigantic Father Neptune looks down on the visitors. Within 
are fish of every conceivable kind and size, marine mon- 
sters, and the brilliant “sea fruit,” as the Italian calls 
the vegetable products of the ocean. Here also are divers 
in all their armor plying their dangerous trade. 

The most unique exhibit is that of the Catholic Mission. 
In a quiet building, far from the din of machinery, we see 
gathered together the materials from which to reconstruct 
savage life in all the length and breadth of the Americas. 
Here are weapons of war and implements of peace—the 
poisoned lance, decorative carved teeth, rude fabrics and 
potteries, all showing that artistic feeling existed in the 
New World before the advent of the Italian. And as a 
background are the products of nature, gay birds, brilliant 
butterflies, serpents, insects, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
To complete the picture there are some veritable savages, 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, that uttermost point of the 


Columbus’s Egg 


hemisphere that Columbus discovered, brought here by 
some enterprising missionary. The Pope has sent a 
splendid boa-constrictor from French Guiana, a grand 
reindeer’s head from Upper Canada, part of a mastodon, 
two feather carpets, models of huts, wigwams, and canoes, 
many ornaments, musical instruments, vases, and idols. 

The American department is still in great confusion, but 
there will be a fine collection representing most of the 
industries and productions of the Argentine Republic, 
which is largely settled by Genoese. To us who call our- 
selves Americans far excellence it always comes with a 
shock that those who live in the little Republic of South 
America have as good a right as we to the title. Here 
usually when an Italian speaks of having a son or a 
brother in America, he means in the Argentines. 

A handsome medal has been struck in commemoration 
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of the Columbian Exhibition. It has on one side a strik- 
ing profile of Christopher, on the other a striking allegor- 
ical composition—apparently Italy presenting America, a 
savage man, to Europe, who, seated on a throne, holds out 
a gift to the new-comer. It is designed by Signor Boccelli, 
of Milan. 

I have left no space to dwell on the other features of 
the Exhibition, many of which are common to all great 
shows, but I must just hint at the beautiful arrangements 
of the grounds, the wealth of flowers and rare plants, and 
the many fountains. I must not forget the pretty scene 
when two hundred carrier doves were let loose together, 
on the opening day, taking the news of the opening of the 
Exhibition all over Italy. Co/umdi viaggiatori they are 
called in Italian, and they served as types of the great 
navigator who with white-winged sails flew across the 
Atlantic and, first of all the Italians, gazed upon a new 


world. 


Genoa, Haly. 
Personal Characteristics of Dr. James 


Martineau’ 
By the Rev. A. W. Jackson 


With whatever difference of opinion, men are usually 
pleased to hear of one so eminent and so revered as Dr. 
Martineau. The following picture of him, therefore, his 
person, and his characteristics, may not be without some 
measure of general interest. It is drawn from personal 
acquaintaince ; and as I write of him, memory takes me to 
his London home, where I see again his venerable form and 
listen to his quiet tones. 

In his figure Dr. Martineau is tall andspare. Of adipose 
tissue he has no superfluity. One meeting him in later 
years observes a slight stoop, though it seems rather the 
stoop of the scholar than of the octogenarian. His features 
are thin, his complexion delicate. His eyes, which are 
“ changeful blue,” are not particularly noticeable until he 
becomes animated ; and then his very soul seems shining 
through them. His head is not much beyond the average 
in size, but is compact, and perfect in its poise. His per- 
ceptive organs are large; his brow is low and of the Grecian 
type; his hair, always remarkable for its abundance, is now 
bleached almost to whiteness. Grace Greenwood, writing 
of him in 1854, spoke of his head as wearing a “ classical 
and chiseled look,” and of his features as “finely and 
clearly cut;” a description as true now at eighty-seven as 
then at forty-nine. 

His personal habits have always been natural and 
healthful. So far from being self-indulgent, his general 
c nduct would to some be mildly suggestive of asceticism. 
He has been, indeed, no John the Baptist, to make a diet 
of locusts and wild honey; yet one to rule his breakfast 
by consideration of his morning toils, and in dining not 
to forget the evening hours of study and of thought. 
And while in his conduct we may see here the ruling of 
prudential wisdom, it is not difficult to believe that his 
simple tastes are thus satisfied. A dinner with a few 
friends, with moderate abandonment to its enjoyment, he 
may find agreeable; a revel impossible. He has no arti- 
ficial appetites; tobacco is peculiarly offensive to him; 
without being pledged to total abstinence, his use of wines 
and liquors is almost wholly medicinal. His only intem- 
perance has been intemperate work, if that can be called 
intemperate which, though vast in amount, he has sus- 
tained to his extreme years unfalteringly. All his pleas- 
ures are of the rational and ennobling sort. Good art may 
afford him an hour of agreeable diversion; he enjoys 
music, and seeks its solace; he delights in conversation 
with the wise and good. His home is the magnet of his 
heart; and in the shelter of its domesticities is his rest, 
his solace, his joy. 

He has a fondness for out-of-doors, and a favorite 
diversion is walking. His summer home in Scotland 


1 See portrait on cover, and also our editorial on Dr. Martineau. 
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affords him special delight for the wild and rugged coun- 
try he can there explore. In his seventy-eighth year he 
wrote of the “annual delight” not yet forbidden him of 
“reaching the chief summits of the Cairn Gorm moun- 
tains.” ‘They tell in England of his achieving thirty miles 
of mountain rambling in a day. There is a story of an 
American visiting him in his Scotland home. One morning 
there arose a question of diversion: should they walk or 
ride? Something was said of a walk, and Dr. Martineau, 
pointing to a mountain something like eleven miles away, 
proposed a walk thither and return. Those mindful of 
our American ways hardly need be told that the American, 
who as guest had the determining vote, gave it in favor of 
a ride that day. 

His hospitality is most cordial; his manners, something 
of the older and more elaborate style, are charmed by a 
spirit that would make any style, or even want of style, 
delightful. His voice, not loud, is admirably focalized and 
melodious ; his enunciation is leisurely though not slow, 
and perfectly distinct ; he has a vein of humor ; he laughs 
heartily but not noisily. His conversation, more it is said 
in later than in earlier years, tends to monologue, and 
this for two obvious reasons. From the amplitude of his 
knowledge, approaching him with almost any subject is 
like taking a line of verse to one who holds the whole 
poem in memory, and who needs only the prompting of 
the one line to go on to the end. Then, ninety-nine to 
the hundred sitting down with him are likely to act as if 
on the reflection, If 4e will talk, why should I? That 
reverend look, that gracious manner, that quiet and 
melodious speech, fit vehicle of the noblest wisdom, ban- 
ish all inclination save to listen. But then, in the sequel, 
something happens which you scarce understand, which 
you doubt if he does, and which the fitness of things seems 
hardly to warrant. As you rise to go, he expresses to you 
‘his gratitude for the favor you have done Aim ; which, if 
you have ordinary sensibility, makes you only more sen- 
sible of the nothing you have done except to take from his 
‘immeasurable store. You receive the due of an Esau who 
has brought a kid, and go your way with the feelings of a 
Jacob who has purloined a blessing. 

His general manner is one of calmness slightly verging 
upon severity. With a friend, or one who has rightful dealing 
‘with him, the severity drops away and leaves a smiling affabil- 
ity. Against the intruder, however, it may be a defensive 
armor. And from another class it may protect him—the 
destitute, the wretched, from whom, for the great sympathy 
of his heart, he could not always ask to be protected. A 
patient ear he would give to the tale, a thoughtful consid- 
eration of what were expedient; but of the effusive sym- 
pathy, the spontaneous and unconsidered aid for which 
such are likely to be looking, in that grave and austere 
countenance they would hardly see the promise. And it 
may as well be said that what is thus apparent at the sur- 
face is probably true of the depths of his nature. That is 
to say, this large class of needy ones he can feel for more 
easily than with. In other words, the possible union of 
Plato and Father Taylor we do not find in him. 

Friends and pupils, the latter with special emphasis, 
tell of his severe regard for minutiz ; and illustrative of 
this they dwell affectionately upon special incidents that 
have fallen under their observation. Trust their report 
and you conclude at once that he rules his life by some- 
thing like Michael Angelo’s maxim: “ Trifles make per- 
fection, and perfection is no trifle.” Whether in the 
niceties of scholarship, the care for his intellectual judg- 
ments, the discharge of official duties, the regulation of 
private affairs, in his appointments, in his courtesies, they 
maintain that it is the same—nothing slighted, nothing 
forgotten. If we may trust his reputation, like Thoreau he 
might “leave a Greek accent slanting the wrong way and 
tight up a fallen man;” bat,the man fairly set up on his 
feet, he would return at the earliest moment to his Greek 
accent, whose mistaken slant has never left his memory. 
And the casual observer sees something of this in the little 
mameless touches of personal conduct; in his conversa- 
‘tion, which in his lightest moods is faultless ; in his letters, 
which, however hasty or however brief, are yet never care- 
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less. Most men, scrupulous enough in dealing with the 
matters that especially engross them, hold yet their realm 
of order within an unconquered chaos ; so that the slovenly 
scholar, the boorish philosopher, the statesman who forgets 
appointments, and the saint who does not answer his letters, 
are characters with whom we are all acquainted. They keep 
their planets under exact regulation, but leave their asteroids 
outside the controlling law. Dr. Martineau, on the contrary, 
illustrates a unity of character in which large and little, 
planets and asteroids, are subject to the same rule; so 
that he answers his letters as he writes his books, and is 
the same where affection lays light exaction as in the 
courtliest circles he may be invited to adorn. And this 
trait is apparent in all about him. As these words are 
written there floats into memory an illustrative contrast. 
I recall a pleasant hour in the study of a London man of 
letters, whom a grateful world recognizes among its bene- 
factors. The library, rich in the lore of many tongues, 
stood on the shelves in utter disregard of order. Bacon 
was flanked by Douglas Jerrold and Henry George, Homer 
was crucified between Akenside and Martin Tupper, and 
Plato was standing on his head beside Jouffroy. Books 
and pamphlets were on the floor, were in the chairs, were 
piled upon the sofa. The study table was a confusion of 
letters, cuttings from newspapers, books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, sheets of manuscript scattered like the Sibyl’s leaves, 
a pipe or two, a pouch of tobacco, the stumps of several 
cigars. For all in all, that room was a Teufelsd16ckh’s 
lair, which many studious men with good reason may for- 
give, but which none would have the courage to commend. 
An hour later I was in Dr. Martineau’s study, which, in 
the comparison, seemed heaven’s frst law in miniature. 

No feature of the man is more apparent than his mod- 
esty. Of the guerdon he has won he has seemingly no 
appreciation. That on the battle-fields of thought he has 
been anything more than a faithful soldier, that he has 
been a leader and a conqueror, seems not to have dawned 
uponhim. The encomiums that come to him impress him 
with the sense of the generosity of others, not a greatness 
that is his own. And with this modest self-estimate he 
combines for others the most generous appreciation. 
Differences of opinion cannot blind him to the reality of 
merit ; and the very knight he may unhorse he will thank 
for the example of his prowess. The teachers he con- 
fesses are often those whom he has taught, very likely 
accrediting to their originality a wisdom that was first his 
own. A lifelong friend, speaking of earlier days, humor- 
He would 
meet, said the friend, some commonplace woman, and, in 
a half-hour’s talk, fill her mind with ideas of which she 
had never dreamed before. Three months later he might 
meet her again, and she in some measure would give him 
back the thoughts he had lavished on her; and he, never 
suspecting the sun she was reflecting, would go his way 
telling of her wonderful intelligence. 

Temperamentally he is not always on the heights. 
Readers of his sermons, with all the exultation and the joy 
that are in them, are likely to feel an undertone of sadness. 
It is there, and those nearest him are aware that it does 
not misrepresent him; and in such as he it is peculiarly 
natural. A heart so large and tender, while quickened by 
the gladness, must also feel the sorrow, of the world; and 
one who of occasion is caught up into the heavens must 
be sensible of the transition to earth’s damps and shadows. 
On the other side of life, however—the practical as distin- 
guished from the ideal—his serenity is worthy of Seneca 
himself, Whatever volcanoes may boil within him, at the 
surface there is no eruption. His wishes. may be contra- 
vened, critics may misrepresent him, partisans disparage, 
yet still is he cheerful, dignified, reasonable. 

Of the general atmosphere of the man, the impression 
that comes from the blending of these various qualities, 
how tell? All readers of him know the clearness and the 
nobleness of his ethical judgments; in his presence you 
are simply sure he is worthy of them. In his wonderful 
sermons we are familiar with the mystic heights to which 
he climbs ; in his presence we feel their reflected sunshine. 
To him as to all men are the “tides of the Spirit,’ its 
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‘ebbs as well as floods; yet from acquaintance with him 
we must feel him to be one whom, failing to meet on the 
Mount of Beatitudes, we should look for on the slopes of 
Sinai, and wonder not to find him there. 
It was my privilege to form his acquaintance in extreme 

age, 

When the soul declares itself—to wit, 

By its fruit, the thing it does. 


Of course I expected to meet a scholar; but a scholar 
may be a Johnson. I knew I was to confront a thinker ; 
but a thinker may be a Schopenhauer. I held him a man 
of genius; but a genius may be a Byron ora Carlyle. I 
hardly need say that from these endowments acquaintance 
demanded no abatement, and that these examples could 
serve only for contrast. Over against the coarseness of 
Johnson one sees in him refinement refined. In contrast 
with the selfishness of Schopenhauer he offers us considera- 
tion for others which is almost self-effacement. For the 
cynicism of Byron we meet in him the serenest charity ; 
for the rudeness of Carlyle the soul of courtesy and grace. 

The thought of meeting one so crowned with honors was 
attended with its natural anxieties. Two hands extended 
in welcome, a gracious smile, a cordial word, and all anx- 
ieties were gone. The happy discovery was made that his 
greatness is of the kind that lifts but does not overpower. 
Of the quiet hours spent in his society I need not tell. 
Suffice to say that they fixed in my mind the impression of 
a sage, a hero, and a saint; of one who might converse 
with Plato, and dare with Luther, and revere with Tauler ; 
an habitué of the Academy, who thrills to the Categorical 
Imperative, and who kneels at the Cross. 


Two Lyrics 


By William H, Hayne 


Love’s Flight 


Far in the north my heart goes forth 
O’er leagues of land and sea, 

With thoughts like birds whose wingéd words 
Fly southward, love, to thee ! 


Fain would they nest within thy breast, 
Or, shouldst thou scorn their art, 

All summer long besiege with song 
The fortress of thy heart! 


Rain-Song of the Mocking-Bird 


Before the advent of the rain 
The mocking bird was still, 
Drowsed by the languor of the leaves, 
The warm air of the hill. 


But now above the brightening green 
He sings a silvery strain, 

Born of the plaintive tenderness 
And rhythm of the rain. 


An Adventure of Galileo 


From the Italian of Lambruschini 
Translated by Alma Lazzari 


Galileo Galilei, having become blind while at his villa of 
Arcetri, to which he had been banished after endless per- 
secutions, found himself one morning, just a year after his 
sentence in Rome, thinking of his bitter fate and misfor- 
tunes ; and, in a sad mood, he wished that he might be ‘eft 
to himself in his little room. The memory of the great 
man went back to old times, reopening all the wounds 


which had been gently healed by his wondrous indulgence ~ 


for human failings. The anger so long repressed, and the 
fullness of the remembrance, made him shudder. It seemed 
to him as if he were going once more through the mortal 
anguish of that forced retraction, and he bent like a broken 
mast! But at last the light of reason came to the rescue, 
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and soon moderated the cruel power of the past, and, little 
by little, the poor old man returned to himself. 

The better to shake from him such tormenting thoughts, 
he tried a walk up and down in his room, and then, drawn by 
the necessity of breathing more freely, and forgetting his 
blindness, he left the house. Soon, in a milder and more 
peaceful frame of mind, he let himself be led by it to 
walk on and on, experiencing a real relief, and his heart 
becoming more reconciled with himself, mankind, and even 
his enemies. 

At last he was smiling at the past storm, and, reproach- 
ing himself for his weakness which had mastered him, he 
felt the desire to be again among his friends; but he sud- 
denly perceived that he had gone too far away, that he 
had been most imprudent. He knew well the roads of 
his beloved hill, but since his blindness he had never left 
the house alone. Where could he be? Where should he 
go? All was quiet about him; he had a moment of fear, 
and stood still. With an impatient gesture he lifted his 
hands to his eyes, and, rubbing them, exclaimed : “ These 
eyes, that have shown me a new sky, now will not even let 
me look at a foot of this earth. But patience!’ And there 
me remained, crossing his arms, as if waiting for some one’s 

elp. 

After a few minutes he believed he heard the sound of 
the iron point of a cane striking the stones. Surely, here 
was someone. The noise became more distinct; he heard 
slow steps, and, waiting, he now felt a person go by 
him without noticing him. Taking courage, he called: 
“ Brother!” ‘Who is there?” came the answer; “ why, 
you have fairly frightened me, for I did not hear you 
coming. What is it? do you perhaps wish to give me 
something?” “Qh, it is you who will have to do me a 
favor,” said Galileo. The stranger replied: “ You fare 
badly, poor fellow, for I was just lamenting in my heart 
my bad luck to-day; but no, no—wait—after all, we are 
brothers ; indeed, being both poor, more so than the rich. 
See, this is a loaf of good bread. It was given to me at 
the Gioiello [Galileo’s villa}. You had better go there 
yourself; for there lives a real jewel. Here, take it! But 
where are you ?” 

Galileo, amazed, could not understand what the man 
meant, while the other was stretching the loaf to the air, 
saying again, “‘ Take it; I shall eat to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you, I do not want your bread, my good friend ; 
I am only a blind man, and all the charity I need, as you 
can see, is to be led home.” “What! lead you home! 
Mercy on us! Truly, here we are, the blind leading the 
blind ; for, to tell you the truth, I have never seen the sun 
since I was born.” 

Galileo sighed sadly. The other went on: “ Pardon me 
if I have taken you for one of us. Without eyes one 
makes many a mistake. But let us go; I know the place 
well, and then at this hour everybody dines, and you will 
find no better guide, as only such as myself are out, those 
who never know where or when a bowl of soup may be 
tendered. Often our fast is not broken foraday!” “ Will 
you take me to the Gioiello? do you know the way?” 
“ And it is there you wish togo?” “Yes.” “Then let us 
go. Whereis your hand?” “Here.” And, after having 
sought each other for a moment, the hands met. 

Arm in arm, they started. “This way!” said the blind 
stranger. ‘“ But it seems to me you also are aged; how old 
are you, brother?” “ Over seventy,” said Galileo. “Oh, 
I am richer in years—eighty-two. What is this? my hand 
feels fine cloth; yours is not the coat of a poor man. 
Oh, I beg you, Signor, excuse me. My poor rags will—” 
“ And, please, why do you not say brother now?’ “ But 
you—” “Oh, I—I am nothing but a poor blind man, 
who would have remained powerless on the road, notwith- 
standing all my fine clothes, had not a brother helped me.” 

Both walked on in silence for a while, until the bell of 
the Montealle Croci informed them of the vicinity of the 
villa. 

“Ts it really to the Gioiello villa you wish to go? Do 
you also know its good master, the Signor Galileo?” 
“Yes, I know him; and you?” “ Yes, quite well, That 
is, I mean only to say that, though I have never seen him, 
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I have never gone from his door without bread ; and who 
does not know him? People say he is a great man, but 
my companions in sorrow and I, we call him a good man, 
for no one understands charity like him, and we all love 
him, even without knowing him.” 

Meanwhile, at Galileo’s house, a scholar of the great 
master, who had followed him in his solitude, and to 
whom he dictated since he had lost the eyes that had seen 
such wonders, after a time entered the room, in which 
he had left the melancholy old man, but found it empty, 
and its door wide open. With terrible fear, he called the 
friends and servants, sending them in all directions, has- 
tening also himself to find the beloved blind man. Those 
who first espied him on the road shouted with joy, and 
the young man ran to him, full of gratitude to see him safe. 
“ Signor Galileo, what a fright you have given us!” and 
he kissed the master’s hand. But now he perceived the 
strange companion, who by this time understood whom he 
had assisted. | 

Before the poor man’s amazement was over, Galileo, 
embracing him, exclaimed: “ See, my friends! see herea 
brother of Galileo. Charity has made us brothers. You 
have saved me, my friend! Did you not know that Gali- 
leo also is blind now? All that can now lessen his mis- 
fortune is to help others who suffer. Come, my house 
shall be your house now, and my bread your bread. You 
shall see that the rich also can be brothers as well as the 

F Ove the poor blind man came an infinite tenderness, 
and, kissing the great master’s hand, his emotion prevented 
his saying one word. . 


Measuring Cherokees 


By Prof. Frederick Starr 
Of the University of Chicago 


“Twenty thousand Indians of various tribes must be 
measured.” Such was the announcement of the Director of 
the sub-department of Physical Anthropology of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. In carrying out this work we were 
asked to measure some of the Eastern Cherokees, living in 
the mountain region of western North Carolina. 

There is only a little body of them. In 1836-1839 
the bulk of the once powerful tribe of Cherokees was 
“ removed ” tothe Indian Territory. The “ great removal ” 
was one of the saddest chapters in our record of Indian 
business. There are old Indian men and women among 
the North Carolina mountains who still recall those dread- 
ful days. A few of the poor hunted creatures hid among 
the hills; more ran away from the company on the west- 
ward march. These fugitives and their children and 
grandchildren, reinforced by those who have drifted back 
from the Territory, overcome by homesickness and an 
intense longing for the mountains and the streams they 
loved so well, make up the Eastern Cherokee Nation. 
Perhaps there are three thousand, all told, and they are 
scattered over four counties. They are hard workers, but 
are poor as poverty. Nature is beautiful but not bountiful 
in the North Carolina mountains. Living in these wilds, 
the Eastern Cherokees have mixed but little with the 
whites, almost none with the blacks, and present us the 
best and purest types of their race. 

Those five weeks in the Cherokee country are a delight- 
ful memory. The season was the choicest of the year— 
May and early June. At our arrival the great flowered 
dogwood and the flame colored azalea were in their glory, 
and the strawberry shrub, “‘ sweet bobbies,” bloomed along 
every stream-bank. Laterthe mountain laurels were masses 
of flowers ; nowhere else can they befiner. And as we left, 
the sweet white azalea and the purple rhododendron were 
just coming to flower, while the clusters of buds on the 
great rhododendron gave promise of a magnificence even 
greater than any that had gone before. And the fields on 
sunny slopes were crimson dotted with ripe strawberries 
through much of our stay. What has the flat country of 
the Indian Territory to offer for this land of the sky, for 
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the mountains and running brooks, for the shady springs, 
for the gorgeous flora? 

In the very heart of this lovely country, in a little vale 
on the Oconoluftee, is Cherokee. As a town it is not 
remarkable—the post-office, agent’s house, Chief Smith’s, a 


The Measuring-Man in the Field 


store, the Indian boarding-school, and one or two Indian 
log huts, is all. The nearest railroad town is Whittier, 
five miles away. But Cherokee was our most convenient 
center of operations. From here we could best reach such 
Indian districts as Birdtown, Soko,-and Big Cove. The 
Indians here do not cluster together into villages, but have 
their log houses in clearings, scattered over the slopes 
of the mountains far up above the highway. They are 
very shy, and avoid the roads, not only in their building, 
but also in going from place to place. In order to accom- 
plish our work, it was necessary to hunt for the people, 
going with an interpreter from house to house. Our out- 
fit of tools consisted of a pair of sharp pointed steel 
calipers, a “sliding compass,” a long measured rod with 
an adjustable arm, a book of colors (for determining tint 
of skin approximately), and a chair for the subject to sit 
down upon. As to the work itself, a description involving 
some thirty items was to be written, and a series of thirteen 
measurements were to be made and recorded. Some of 
the measurements, too, were not pleasant to the subject ; 


_ thus, to have the head firmly gripped with the points of the 


calipers, or to have the sharp tips of the slide compass 
placed one above the root of the nose and the other below 
the tip of the chin, was not delightful. 

In order to accustom the people to the notion of being 
measured, it was thought wise to deal first with the chil- 
dren in the boarding-school. The school contained more 
than sixty boys and girls suited to our purposes, and Mr. 
Spray, the Superintendent, aided the work in every way. 
The children were an interesting study. There are two 
distinct physical types among them, both apparently pure- 
blooded—one of a light yellow-brown color, the other as 
dark as burnt coffee. The dark ones had delightfully fat 
and round little noses, quite unlike those of most Indians. 
Among the dark ones, too, the hairy forehead is very com- 
mon ; the forehead itself in these is narrow and low, and 
is covered with a fine, soft, short, black hair. As among 
our own people, this hairy forehead disappears with 
advancing age, and is seldom seen in persons more than 
twenty years old. Among both types the oblique or 
Chinese eye is very common, but it, too, disappears as the 
children grow older. The two types, so plainly marked 
in the children, grow less distinct in adults. Most of the 


boys and girls were amused with the measuring, but a few 
. took it quite seriously. They were inclined to gather 
around while one of them was being measured, and they 
have a queer little way, like other Indian children, of touch- 
ing the hair, skin, and clothing of strangers to see what 
they are like. 

The second day of measuring, Ayosta, the old medicine- 
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woman, visited the school and submitted to measurement. 
She was a little dubious about the affair, and made many 
side remarks, which vastly amused the bystanders. When 
the calipers were put to take her head-length, she grimly 
said that it was “‘ worse than being treated for smallpox.” 
Suppose the old woman had been taken ill that night! 
Superstition would have run wildinthe tribe. Fortunately, 
however, she suffered no bad effects, and her example had a 
helpful influence. We needed it, for serious questions arose 
about the purpose of our work. Some of the Indians be- 
lieved they were measured for their coffins ; others believed 
it was connected with a scheme for removal to the Territory 
or for draft into military service. Very many did not define 
their fears, but considered it vaguely as “bad medicine.” 
There were neighborhoods where it was decided, long 
before our arrival, that the inhabitants would of be meas- 
ured. Then a regular siege and campaign would have to 
be planned. One day, as we drove up, “ Soko,” the inter- 
preter, suddenly stopped the buggy and called out toward 
an apparently empty bit of brush, “ Holloa, in there! 
What’s the matter?” After several repetitions of the ques- 
tions came the reply, “ We’re afraid of the measuring-man.” 
After a little reassurance, out came two women and several 
children, who 
still needed con- 
siderable argu- 
ment before they 
would be meas- 
ured, 

One of our 
most __ difficult 
subjects lived in 
Big Cove. He 
was an old man, 
formerly a con- 
jurer, and upon 
his consenting 
to be mezsured 
depended much 
of our success 
in that whole 
district. We ar- 
rived at his 
house on a 
stormy evening, 
and spent the 
night with him. 
The next morn- 
ing, after we had 
eaten our break. 
fast, the old man 
and his white 
wife sat down to 
eat. I told my 
interpreter to make known our errand. The old man’s 
reply was not encouraging: “I see no sense in the 
thing, and will not be measured.” The purpose of the 
work was restated, its scientific value was emphasized, 
and additional arguments were urged. Still he was obdu- 
rate. “It is most ridiculous,” said he, “and unless you 
have better reasons, I will none of it.” Still further 
argument had no effect. We sat almost in despair; what 
can be made to move this old man? At last I spoke: 
“Ah! speak to him! Tell him I am a friend of the 
Mountain Cherokees. I did not go to the Western Chero- 
kees because I love those of the mountains. Plenty of 
other men will go there to measure ¢hem—all of them 
will be measured—think of it! / can get only young men, 
maidens, children. Z%ey will get every one. Then, at Wash- 
ington, they will say : Among the Mountain Cherokees there 
are no fine o/d men, no straight old men, no healthy old 
men; among the Western Cherokees there are many. 
. It must be that the mountains are bad for the Indians, 
that the spring-water kills them before they are old; it 
would be better for them to live in the Territory, where 
they will live to grow up strong and hearty to old age.’ 

How quickly the old man changed his mind !—but he 
made no sign of it. Nodding to his wife, he said: “ You’d 
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better measure my old woman; she is tall and straight” 
(and white /), She was measured, and we turned to him. 
“ Now yourself ;” and the old man—he was a fine speci- 
men, tall and straight—stood up and went through the 
ordeal. 

But we did not always gain ourend. One girl of six- 
teen looked angrily at us from her dark eyes,and held a 
great pot-fork ready for use, and we passed her by. But, 
in time, we became convinced that much of the opposition 
was merely a matter of appearance. One woman, who 
had refused constantly to be measured even after all the 
rest in the household had been recorded, said, as she sat 
down finally, “ I only wanted to be urged a little.” 

You will never really love Indians until you have been 
their guest. Most of the Mountain Cherokees are very, 
very poor, but if they have anything to eat, you may share 
it. Not that all are sopoor. You might go through miles 
of white man’s land in Carolina and not find so good a 
table at the hotels as you would at Chief Smith’s. But in 
general they are poor, and in the early summer many can- 
not set anything before a guest. Where you do eat, you will 
usually get hoe-cake, greens dipped in grease, and black 
coffee. You may get a sweet beer brewed from a certain 

seed, or “ bean 
cakes” (steamed 
dumplings as 
large as an ap- 
ple, with whole 
bears scattered 
through the bat- 
ter), or “ Indian 
bread ” (a thick, 
flat cake of 
steamed corn 
dough). If there 
is no coffee, you 
may get sassa- 
fras tea sweet- 
ened with sor- 
ghum. Once in 
a lifetime of this 
last will be quite 
ehough. But 
everywhere and 
always you will 
get the best they 
have, given with 
a hospitality that 
stirs one to the 
heart. It was a 
hot noon when 
we came to old 
Nancy Brown’s 
house. The poor 
old woman was plowing, and the three children she is “ rais- 
ing” followed with their hoes. The interpreter called her 
in to get measured. She marched the lot of them up to 
the house and made them all dress in their Sunday clothes, 
and sent them one after another to undergo the operation. 

We went out of our way to measure the oldest man of 
the nation—“ Bigwitch.” He claims one hundred and 
nine years, and it is long since he has heard the sound of 
a human voice. Little Peter Long (“ Shadda”) was the 
only one who could talk to him. No one knows just what 
quality in the child voice made it penetrate the old man’s 
ears.. But Peter was wanted at the school, and, although 
the neighborhood objected that there would be no one to 
talk to Bigwitch, he went. We found the old man hard at 
work making chair-rounds. It did seem as if a century of 
toil and care should have earned a rest. He is bent with 
years, his head is fringed with long, straggling white hairs, 
his face is wrinkled with age and marked with that expres- 
sion of weariness and submission so startlingly prevalent 
among all Indians, but it can light up with a smile as easily 
as a child’s. Without a particle of opposition, chuckling 
now and then as if he thought it all a joke, but evidently 
mystified, he went through the measurements. At one 
point the man with whom he lived made a desperate 
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effort to explain it all, shouting in a tone that might almost 
awake the dead. The old man laughed. “Oh, yes,” said 
he, “‘ you want to know where I was born ;” and he told us. 

I love all Indians, but I love the Mountain Cherokees 
the most. When one has measured four hundred and 
fifty-nine of them, and in doing so has had to go into their 
homes, eat at their tables, and sleep in their beds, he 
ought to love them. They are infinitely long-suffering, 
patient, and kind. 


In the Lake St. John Country 
By Ripley Hitchcock 


For two-thirds of the distance due north from New 
York to Hudson’s Bay, traveling is merely a question of 
railway fares and two days’ time. For the remaining one- 
third, traveling depends upon the personal equation. One 
must rely upon the muscles of his own legs certainly in 
part, and also upon muscles employed in his service. 
There is presented a question of luggage in the literal 
sense—that is, things which must be lugged. These things, 
when one is new to bush life, vary in amount from the 
uncomfortable meagerness born of youthful self-confidence 
or Spartan self-denial to the hampering superfluity of over- 
luxurious indulgence. But between the two extremes of 
pork, tea, and flour on the one hand, and a canoe-load of 
“ canned goods” on the other, there is an easily attainable 
mean. I confess that the sin of too much pork could be 


laid at my door, but it was my Indians whom I had in mind, - 


It was from the Indian reservation, the little Montagnais 
village on the shore of Lake St. John, that we started for 
a journey of two hundred miles through the wilderness to 
the north. The northward route implies no invidious com- 
parisons with the two hundred miles of country to the 
south between Quebec and Lake St. John. The latter is 
known as the “Canadian Adirondacks,” and one who 
takes the pleasant journey offered by the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway may well acknowledge that it deserves 
the name. It offers convenient “resorts” like Lake St. 
Joseph and Lake Edward, and furnishes caribou for the 
hunter and trout in abundance for the members of a dozen 
or more fishing clubs and for casual visitors. There are 
neither trout nor caribou north of Lake St. John. But 
there is the ouananiche, and it was the ouananiche, with 
the summer’s craving for the wilderness, that drew me 
northward. So our canoe was turned up the Ashuap- 
mouchuan (the river where they watch the moose), with 
Joseph, a Cree, in the bow, and my old friend Philippe, a 
Bannock, in the stern, and behind me, in the waist, our 
tents, blankets, kit, and bags and boxes of supplies. The 
Indian village, with two watching figures on the rocks, grew 
smaller behind us. We passed low, often swampy, shores, 
uninteresting, like the lower shores of most of these great 
rivers, save at one spot where the Eskimo and Montagnais 
fought one of their ancient battles. The last settlement 
was left behind, and we camped in the rain, to wake to a 
day of portages around beautiful cataracts. The evening 
brought us to another cataract and to ouananiche—to two 
thrilling hours with quivering rod, and hard-worked reel, 
and superb fish now flashing in air, now piercing the depths 
of a tumultuous flood, all with a background of dark Lau- 
rentian cliffs and foaming water and forests black against 
a glowing sky. These are hours to live in one’s memory, 
after black flies and mosquitoes and rain are forgotten. 

I came over a portage ahead of my men the next day in 
time to surprise a picture so perfect that it might well 
have been composed. Kneeling on a ledge framed by 
overhanging boughs was a little Indian girl combing her 
long black hair over a quiet pool of water. What she may 
become in the future, her mother, who presently appeared, 
showed only too plainly; but as she knelt there, with her 
great dark eyes fixed on her mirror, and the blood flushing 
her olive skin, she was a subject to reward the most crit- 
ical Dr. Syntax. Presently, when the two families of 
Indians struck their tent to take up their journey to Hud- 
son’s Bay, she reappeared—now staggering under a port- 
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age load, again carrying her pet kitten in a portage strap, 
and finally perched on the luggage in the canoe, while her 
father and mother wielded the paddles. In the canoe which 
carried the other family was a baby whose age might 
almost have been counted by weeks. When we left the 
river, after a hard afternoon’s paddling against a head wind, 
the two canoes were close behind us. The women held 
their own. 

Our portage path was straight up a high, sandy bluff 
rising abruptly perhaps three hundred feet above the river. 
Up this came the canoe like a huge turtle, with the stalwart 
Philippe perspiring underneath, Superfluities are to be 
frowned upon when every pound must be carried up a 
height like this, and over a portage a mile and a half in 
oy a Indeed, for some time to come our journeying was 
on land as much as on water, for we crossed from one to 
the other of seven lakes. One lake was the haunt of pike, 
and, reaching it at nightfall, one of us, left alone at the 
portage, went out in the canoe alone, with a trolling-line 
held in his teeth, and slew a five-pound pike, and forgot 
his caution after the critical moment was passed, and 
suddenly found himself under water. But the canoe and 
the rash fisherman were on shore by the time the Indians 
reappeared, and the blazing camp-fire which seemed 
answering the signals of the glorious northern lights soon 
repaired all damages. And so day after day brought its 
incidents and discoveries, like “‘ the Styx,” a shallow out- 
let overgrown with alders where I lay flat in the canoe for 
two hours while the men pushed and hauled it under the 
tough branches, or like the trophy at our camping-place 
on Lac a Jim, where five bears’ skulls, left by a successful 
hunter, grinned from a pole near my tent. Then, too, 
there was the three-pound ouananiche caught in this lake 
with deep gashes in its sideg made by the teeth of some 
giant pike, and later, on the Wassiemski, a fellow-adventurer 
was encountered—an Indian trapper with his family jour- 
neying northward. 

It was after a day of running rapids on the Wassiemski 
that Joseph, who had been steering close to the left-hand 
bank, suddenly swung the canoe around a wall of bushes 
into a broad river and pointed northward. It was dramatic, 
and his point was well made. Before us was the tenth 
falls of the Mistassini, a vast incline smothered in foam, a 
great rock stairway for the descent of the mighty river. 
Close to its foot we found the ouananiche, as usual seek- 
ing the most beautiful fastnesses of the wilderness for their 
homes. For a geologist it must be granted that ouana- 
niche would become a secondary matter, for these cataracts 
show most extraordinary geological formations. At one, I 
think the eighth fall, there is a river of white rock flowing 
out through a Laurentian ledge like a stream of lava. 
Again there are great bubbles of molten rock which have 
forced their way to the surface; and at another cataract 
ribs of white rock project like the ribs of a half-buried 
mastodon. Fire and water have played strange tricks with 
gneiss and trap and quartz and granite, and with these 
formations, and the fossil shells and coral of Lake St. John, 
the amateur geologist should be well satisfied. 

It was a day’s journey down the Mistassini from the 
tenth falls to the beautiful fifth falls, of which I wrote 
last year. Then the river was a flood. This year the 
volume of water was less impressive, but the scene from 
my tent door on the island between the greater and smaller 
falls was no less fascinating than the pictures kept in my 
memory through the intervening year. The days which 
we passed at the fifth falls brought their full share of inci- 
dents—a bear that swam across the river just below my 
canoe, a ouananiche that kept me for twenty minutes on a 
sharp rock-pinnacle out among the waves, and a ouana- 
niche found in a pool half-way up the smaller falls, and, 
more curious, a trout—the exception to prove the rule that 
trout are never found north of Lake St. John. Our journey 
of two hundred miles, with its thirty-two portages, was _ 
finished on the day that I had appointed, and so nearly at 
the hour that one who came to the Roberval landing to 
look for us was not kept waiting twenty minutes. May the 
shadows of Joseph and Philippe, best of canoemen, never 
grow less ! 
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The Home 


Some Conveniences and Comforts for 


Invalids 
By Mary C. Hungerford 


In a former article mention was made of a pretty and 
comfortable’ wrap to wear in bed during the day. A 
reader of The Christian Union, who has use for invalids’ 
comforts, asks for more explicit directions for making this 
wrap, which is better-fitting than a shawl, and yet much 
easier than a sack to slip off and on as required. Making 
the article is such easy and pleasant work that an invalid 
who has the use of her hands would find it an agreeable 
pastime. 

As every one works differently, it is well to use a 
paper working pattern instead of counting stitches. The 
pattern isthe simplest form imaginable, and its use is rec- 
ommended only as a guide to the necessary dimensions. 
From cloth or paper cut a strip twenty-four inches wide 
and fifty-three inches long. At the middle of what is to 
be the upper part make a cut seven inches deep. When 
the wrap, or mantle, is finished, this cut forms the neck, 
the two flaps formed by making the cut being turned over 
and fastened down after an edge is added to them to form 
a collar. Where each triangle ends at the front a ribbon 
or cord is sewed on to tie the mantle at the throat. When 
the neck is finished and lace added to the turned-over 
pieces, it has much the effect of a sailor collar. A few 
inches lower down another set of strings may be added to 
the fronts if wished for. ‘The back corners of the strip are 
turned back sharply on the right side and fastened down. 
These make a good representation of pointed cuffs; and a 
button and buttonhole, or a few stitches, hold the two 
sides of the cuff together, with just room enough to slip the 
band through. The stitch used in making the mantle is 
called half-star or crazy stitch. It is worked back and 
forth the whole length till the slash for the neck is reached, 
when it must be worked across each side to the top to 
form the opening. 

Use double zephyr, or, if a very warm wrap is desired, 
take the heavy rope yarn or wool, and make a chain the 
full length of the paper pattern. Then put the wool over 
the needle, take up the third stitch of chain, put wool 
over needle again and pull through the loop, put wool 
over again and pull through the nearest two loops on the 
needle, and then crochet the remaining two loops in the 
same way. This makes the first double stitch. Two more 
double stitches must be made in the same loop. 

Then take up the third loop in the chain, counting from 
the one holding the three double stitches, put wool over 
needle, pull the wool through that and the loop on the 
needle at the same time, to fasten the shell thus made. 
Then make a chain of three, put wool over the needle, 
pass the needle through the loop holding the last stitch, 
and make three double stitches in this loop; make the 
single or fastening stitch in the third stitch in the chain 
from this stitch. 

Then make a chain of three stitches, and proceed all 
along the chain in making the chain of three stitches, a 
Shell of three double stitches, and the single fastening 
stitch, in the order described. 

At the end make a chain of three stitches, then turn the 
work and take up the third stitch in the shell of three 
double stitches just made, and pull the wool through to 
make the fastening stitch. 

Then make a chain of three stitches, put the wool over 
the needle, and pass the needle in the nearest hole formed 
by the chain of three in the first row; make three double 
stitches in this place; then make a single crochet stitch in 
the third stitch of the shell, then a chain of three stitches, 
then three double stitches in the next hole formed by the 
chain of three in previous row, and so on to the end of the 
row. When at the end, take up the last stitch in the shell 
remaining, making a single crochet. Then make a chain 
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of three, and turn, working as in first row. Around the 
cuffs and collar can be worked any pattern of crochet 
edging the worker fancies, or one may be worked and 
sewed on. For the edging single zephyr or yarn should 
be used, as the thicker sort will make it look clumsy. 

A comfortable thing, which may in many cases become 
a necessity, is a hop pillow or head-rest to promote sleep. 
A bolster shaped bag should be made of coarse scrim and 
stuffed with strong hops. The bag is gathered up at the 
ends and slipped into an outside cover of darned net 
enough longer to allow of being tied at each end with a soft 
ribbon and leave two inches of the net, hemmed or doubled, 
for a frill. Ifthe darning pattern is run in with linen 
thread, the cover will wash perfectly well, and is on that 
account greatly to be preferred to the more usual cover of 
India silk for use about a bed. 

A great convenience for an invalid is a flat bag, in enve- 
lope shape, which has a single rope handle at the back, to 
which is attached a long, flat metal hook. This hook slips 
over the edge of the wooden side of the bed and keeps the 
bag conveniently at hand for the invalid to tuck away the 
various small articles needed from time to time. 

Another bag of larger capacity is made after the plan of 
a one-storied shoe-bag, and is intended to hang across the 
head of the bed. The material is strong brown linen, 
although denim could be as well used. The pockets are 
labeled for their uses, with lettering done with black silk in 
outline stitch. ‘Comb and Brush,” “ Stationery,” “ Sewing 
Tools,” and “ What-not,” were some of the labels inscribed 
on a bag of the kind which one invalid has been making 
for a birthday gift to another chronic sufferer. The edges 
of the same bag and the tops of the pockets were bound 
with brown braid, and below the braid were two rows of 
feather-stitching. 

For an invalid who is equal to writing letters, a most 
acceptable appurtenance is a furnished lap-tablet. It can 
be held on the knees if a person is sitting upright, or it 
can be supplied with short bench-legs, to rest on the bed, 
for a person who is unable to maintain a sitting position. 
Or, without legs of its own, it may be laid, when in use, 
upon one of the convenient sick-bed trays upon which meals 
are served to invalids. The foundation is a thin pine board 
covered with felt, which is fastened upon the edge by a 
closely set row of brass-headed tacks. The felt is cut 
enough longer to hang an inch or two below the board on 
three sides; on the other side the felt is left long enough 
to turn over and cover the top of the tablet for protection 
from dust when not in use. The edges of the felt are 
pinked. Various divisions or pockets are made of felt 
and tacked upon the covered face of the board with brass 
nails. If the board is twenty-seven inches long by eighteen 
broad, there will be room for quite capacious pockets. 
One division should be broad enough to admit note-paper ; 
others may accommodate envelopes and postal cards; 
a long, narrow pocket previously stitched into partitions, 
like a miniature umbrella and pzrasol holder, may contain 
pen, pencil, and similar articles; and a leather traveling 
inkstand, of the species which may be stood upon its head 
without spilling the ink, is glued to the upper part of the 
board, near a little box for stamps, fastened on in the same 
way. 

In a fine old manor-house in this State, among other 
cherished heirlooms, the owners show privileged friends a 
beautiful spread or counterpane, over one hundred years 
old, which was made to cover an invalid’s bed. The 
material is white linen, with the round, satiny thread 
which shows it to have been homespun. It is lightly 
wadded, and lined with strong muslin. Stitches imitating 
the form of a daisy divide it into small squares, and an 
additional piece or flap on the right side, at the top, is 
much ornamented with daisies and feather-stitching, and 
divided by these means into partitions which could be 
used to keep handkerchiefs, pamphlets, and other stray 
bits of necessity safely within reach. No modern exhibi- 
tion of woman’s work shows a quilt with this convenient 
receptacle, but we might well take a lesson from earlier 
times and provide an invalid friend with such a valuable 
comfort. Possibly an ordinary marseilles quilt could have 
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a piece taken from the bottom and added to the top in 
this way. Feather-stitching or even fancy braid could be 
used to divide the partitions and otherwise embellish the 


addition. 


The Encouragement of Present Failure 
By Neva Thompson 


One of the newspapers, commenting recently on the 
trial of a man named Sliney for the murder of a Mr. 
Lyons—a murder committed in one of the lower wards of 
New York City—says that the small boys who succeeded in 
getting into the court-room looked upon Sliney as a hero. 
They gazed in open-mouthed wonder at the prisoner, and 
when he, in testifying in his own behalf, stated that he saw 
the brother of the murdered man killing him and shut the 
door and went away because he thought it was the author- 
ities’ business to find out if a murder was going on, the 
small boys present fairly gasped in admiration. When 
the murderer, who at one time admitted his guilt, denied 
it, he really fell in the estimation of these hearers. 

It is these false standards of bravery, of courage, of 
manhood, of truth, of dignity, that the worker among the 
street-boys must understand, in order to work successfully. 
The reason that boys’ clubs do not succeed better than 
they do is because the workers allow themselves to be 
constantly shocked, and manifest it in the presence of the 
boys. With their entire ignorance of any standards but 
those of their class, the boys resent this spoken or unspoken 
criticism. There has appeared, during the last few months, 
in the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” a series of articles supposed to 
depict the doings of the young men and young women ina 
section of the city where the police are constantly on the 
alert, or supposed to be ; where the chaperon is unknown ; 
where the utmost freedom of intercourse is permitted 
between the young of both sexes; where familiarity with 
the internal workings of a ten days’ prison is not con- 
sidered a disgrace. 

Looking at this series of articles from one side, the 
thoughtful reader is depressed to find that in this day such 
articles should be given space because there is a demand for 
such matter. On the other hand, they are written with 
such minute knowledge of the stratum of society whose 
doings they depict, that, as a study in sociology, they are 
infinitely more valuable than “Society as I Have Found It,” 
or the columns of space given up to the doings of the upper 
ten thousand. It is almost to be hoped that these articles 
will be gathered in pamphlet form and circulated among 
the people who are trying to affect the end of society which 
they depict. How is it possible to make girls understand 
that shouting on the street, speaking without an introduc- 
tion to a young man, dressing so as to cause the passer-by 
to look a second time (the girl taking the second look 
as admiration, when probably contempt, amusement, or 
pity prompts it), are not right? How is it possible to make 
this girl understand that she is violating all the laws of 
her own nature by such conduct, when her first recollection 
is of the front door-step of the house in which she lived 
as her nursery, when her mother strained every point 
when she was a child to put lace or embroidery or plush 
on the outside, without any regard at all as to what was 
underneath it, or left her so unclothed that the idea of 
having her body entirely covered would seem strange and 
unnatural? How is she to be made to understand that 
shouting on the street is not the thing for her to do, when 
the street has been her only playground in all her life, 
whether that life be expressed by ten years or thirty 
years? What right have those who work with her to 
measure her by their standards? This does not mean the 
lowering of the would-be friend’s standards, but it means 
patience. When girls are shut up in factories eight hours 
a day, it is rather difficult for them not to find some physi- 
cal expression for the life that is in them. As a usual 
thing, the quiet girl is the girl of low vitality, whose physi- 
cal forces are at such a low ebb that she has no inclination 


for activity of either voice or muscles. What we need is 
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a thorough appreciation of the needs of that end of society, 
and not a rigid ideal, the result of our own bringing up. 
It takes infinite patience and the infinite love in which we 
share to deal with the boys and girls of this strata of 
society. It is impossible to preach all the time, because 
no reason is seen for this constant criticism which the 
preaching implies. 

Recently a number of girls disturbed an entire neighbor- 
hood, which has heretofore been very quiet, by their be- 
havior going to and from their work, and at the noon hour, 
when they were allowed to-go out in front of the factory. 
Especial effort was made by some ladies to change this 
condition of things, and it required close study of some 
weeks and the exercise of much self-control and patience 
before any impression was made, and then all were not 
alike affected. It finally occurred to one of the ladies 
studying this group of girls that if they could be furnished 
with reading-matter at the noon hour, they probably would 
be perfectly quiet and well-behaved ; that what they wanted 
was to have their attention taken up, and that the noise 
and the running and the screaming that had proved an 
annoyance were in reality only physical expression and 
animal spirits not better employed. Magazines were dis- 
tributed to the girls, and probably never before in the his- 
tory of that very striking paper, “ Life,” were copies used 
as tracts. One of the ladies chanced to have about a 
dozen copies of “ Life,” which she had been saving for a 
boys’ reading-room. It occurred to her that “ Life” might 
be sent on a missionary tour, and so the copies were given 
to the girls gathered in a shady angle formed by the walls 
of a house. Ten of these girls sat for three-quarters of an 
hour laughing in a perfectly harmless and quiet way over 
the reading-matter and pictures. ~ When the one o’clock 
whistle blew, instead of going into the factory in a wild 
state of excitement, completely exhausted by their physical 
efforts, they walked quietly in at the door, looking as cool 
and as self-possessed as it was possible for girls in thick 
woolen dresses or dresses stiff with sugar to look ona 
day when the thermometer ranged at ninety-three. 

What thousands of us need who are studying that end of 
society is to become more familiar with its social code, with 
its social standards, and to make due allowance for the dif- 
ference. It is well to remember that Peter and Judas, John 
and his brother, associated hourly with Christ for three 
years. One betrayed him, one denied him, and two let 
ambition bring disturbance into that divinely guarded 
human circle. Yet all but Judas became teachers whose 
words and works have raised men into fellowship, have 
brought a consciousness to men of the divine Man. Shall 
we ask more, shall we expect more, as the result- of our 
efforts, unsystematic and intermittent as they are, than 
Christ received after daily and hourly contact and influ- 


ence ? 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

I notice that you, too, are a believerin Delsarte. But I doubt 
if you have seen what I lately witnessed—Delsarte in religion. 
They did not call it that; but when I have told you about it I 
think you will see that itis. 

It was a school exhibition, and after the pupils had shown 
their advance in grace, a fair young creature—the teacher— 
came upon the stage, and, as a sweet voice from somewhere in 
the background sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” this graceful 
being in Greek draperies went through the appropriate gestures, 
thus showing how the body should voice the spirit’s utterance. 
I told our good ritualistic rector that there was the opportunity 
of his life. ‘ Fancy the effect if he and our surpliced choir should 
accompany the chants with these graceful and appropriate ges- 
tures! He received my suggestion coldly, so I thought perhaps 
you might “take to it” more kindly, especially as you approve 
of Delsarte voice-culture, etc. I forgot to mention that to me 
there was a lack of something in the voice—could it have been 
devotion? But no, that would be impossible when the body 
spoke so eloquently! I have read my Christian Union every 
week since it was first published, and have always found it leading, 
as I thought, to higher and broader outlooks. Perhaps you will 
not view thisin its properlight. I wish Mr. Buttles had seen that 
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graceful performance. After all, I fear the West will outstrip 
the East. Why did I not think of it before?—the World’s 
Fair! If you don’t take it up, I'll see if I can’t have it put in 
operation at the World's Fair. 


Yours with expectation, K. M. H. 


The true lover of the young will sympathize with the 
writer of the above letter. The spectacular performances in 
which timid and refined girls are trained to reveal physical 
attractions is one of the most painful defects of the so- 
called school exhibitions. They are pernicious because 
they have an immoral tendency, and are rarely artistic 
according to true standards. 

The Delsarte system is for the development of health 
and grace, yet many who believe in its principles doubt 
the wisdom of teaching it to young girls because of the 
danger of developing self consciousness—the one thing 
which destroys true grace. To have its methods applied 
to expressing the innermost emotions of the soul as ex- 
pressed in the beautiful hymn referred to is an intolerable 
desecration. 


“ B. K.” will find that a little pamphlet, “ Hints on Bank- 
ing,” issued by the Brooklyn Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
will give her the practical information which she needs. The 
book is a small pamphlet, and it is designed to familiarize 
women with the transaction of business in a bank. In the 
margin are such notes as, “What do you do on enter- 
ing a bank?” “Taking your signature,” “ How to deposit 
money,” “ What is a check ?” and one very significant one, 
“ Don’t get out of patience.” This a valuable little book 
to every woman who wishes to learn to transact money 
affairs with drafts, bonds, coupons, notes, or with a bank. 


An Old Subscriber.—It is not proper at any time to sign 
one’s initials, and there are many reasons why it should 
not be done. In the first place, one may chance to have 
several friends whose initials are somewhat similar, and if 
written on a postal card it may take considerable time to 
decide who sent it. The proper way tosign the letter is with 
the name in full written out, and if written to a stranger, 
then the title Mrs. or Miss should be prefixed to the name. 
For instance, “ Yours truly, Mary Jane Jones,” At the left- 
hand corner of the page, “ Mrs. John Jackson Jones, 1502 
New York Avenue,” Every woman should write out her 
first name in full when writing to a stranger, and should 
write the title by which she wishes to be addressed, clearly 
and distinctly, apart from her own signature. Bracketing 
Mrs. before the name is not in good taste. It reminds the 
receiver of the man who had such high respect for himself 
that when he referred to himself he always removed his 
hat. 


J. T.—A well-known contributor to The Christian Union, 
Miss Elisabeth R. Scovil, has written a series of articles 
which appeared in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” and which 
have now been collected in book form, entitled “ A Baby’s 
Requirements.” The book will be found very useful to 
inexperienced mothers. It gives directions for the baby’s 
wardrobe, bathing, and feeding, and has also a chapter on 
the mother’s comfort. 


Dear Christian Union: 

If you know, or come to know, of a woman of fair degree 
of culture and refinement, and who has had experience in 
the care of young children, who would like a quiet country 
home in a college community, with the care of a child about 
fifteen months old and such teaching of older children as 
might prove practicable, you may be able to do both parties 
a service by putting us in communication. I shall be glad 
to furnish further particulars if desired. Trusting that I am 
not trespassing too much upon your time, 

H. P. K. 


Dear Christian Union: | 

I send a receipt for making yeast with potatoes: 

Pare and grate five large potatoes, mix with five tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, half a cup of sugar; mix two handfuls of hops 
with three pints of boiling water, steep (but not boil) for five 
minutes, strain through a fine sieve, stirring all the ingre- 
dients together ; cook till it is about the consistency of a thin 
hasty pudding. Let this mixture cool till you can hold your 
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finger in it without burning, then stir in one and a half cupfuls 
of good yeast, and set in a warm place to rise; when light clear 
through, it will crack apart over the top, when it is ready for 
use; it should be kept in a tight jar, in a cool place. 


M. M. K. 


Frames 
By Blanche L. Macdonell 


Just now there is a craze for fancy frames of every de- 
scription. Nothing lends more character to a room than 
the sight of one’s favorite pictures and photographs scat- 
tered about. Alas! handsome frames are expensive. There 
is consolation in the recollection that nimble fingers can 
make taste and skill supply the place of money. Remem- 
ber that a good picture in a poor frame is far above a medi- 
ocre picture framed in the latest fashion. Above all, aim 
at individuality. 

Very effective frames are made to resemble oxidized 
silver. The writer has a mirror framed in this way which 
could not be distinguished from a very handsome bought 
one. Have a wooden frame the size you require; it looks 
better rather broad. Cover the frame evenly with cement 
or transparent glue; have ready some plaster of Paris 
mixed with water until it becomes a perfectly smooth 
liquid, about the consistency of thick cream. While the 
cement is still warm, pour the plaster on the frame through 
a squirt, moving the instrument to and fro with an irregular 
motion, tracing arabesques, odd geometrical figures, double 
triangles, interlacing circles or squares; the frame should 
appear covered with a sort of embossed tracing. Leave 
this until it has hardened thoroughly. Some cover the 
plaster with isinglass size until no spot on the surface 
remains dry, then with a sash-tool (a brush) sweep over 
the whole, to remove, while yet soft, any superfluous size 
that may be lodged on the delicate parts of the design. 
When dry, just damp the brush with very thin oil “ gold 
size,” and paint the frame over lightly. Set it in a dry 
place, free from smoke, and in forty eight hours it will be 
ready to receive the silvering. Good silvering mediums 
can be obtained at any shop dealing in artists’ materials. 
Use two brushes—one very tiny, that it may penetrate into 
every crevice ; if the work is not done evenly, the effect 
will be scrappy and irregular. Let it stand for a day, then 
remove all the loose powder with a soft brush. 

There are many methods by which extremely pretty 
gold and silver frames can be contrived by the amateur. 
A pretty frame is made by covering the wooden frame with 
cement or glue, scattering oatmeal evenly over the surface, 
and when it is quite dry either silvering or gilding it. Some, 
desiring a rougher surface, use barley instead of oatmeal, 
and others again prefer cork cut up into small pieces. 
Even a frame made of rough boards about four inches 
wide and gilded with liquid gold has an excellent effect. 
A more elaborate frame is made by placing Torchon lace 
over a frame which has already been lightly gilded. First 
carefully pin the lace in position by tiny upholsterer’s tacks, 
then apply some smooth, thin paste with a brush all over 
the Torchon; this softens the material and makes a nice 
foundation for the second layer of gilding. Be sure that 
the corners are neatly arranged; it is better to first pin 
the lace, then tack it. Finally either gild or silver the 
whole surface. 

The plainest of pine frames can be enameled and 
decorated with lines of gilding. After giving the wood 
two coats of white enamel paint, decorate with ropes 
silvered or gilded, or interlaced cords fastened at the cor- 
ners with fanciful metal ornaments; flowers molded in 
putty, fastened on with glue, and gilded, make an admi- 
rable decoration ; a gilded fish-net drawn tightly over the 
frame, the ends of the net being draped upon the wire 
which suspends the picture, has a lovely effect. 

Nice frames may be constructed of gilt molding, which 
can be purchased very cheaply by the foot. Join with fan 
nails; care must be taken not to split the wood. O 
fashioned frames which have become shabby or tarnished 
can be renovated by covering them with velvet, studded with 
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pretty gilt-headed tacks. Electric blue plush, studded with 
nails that look like silver daisies, is pretty. The roughest 
kind of a plain pine frame can be converted into a thing 
of beauty by having a layer of perfumed wadding laid 
over it ; this is neatly covered with blue silesia, upon which 
liquid gold is irregularly splashed all over. For small 
pictures have a plain wood frame, about half an inch wide 
—cherry wood is pretty—with the corners crossed. Geta 
carpenter to saw some butternuts crosswise, very thin, not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch, glue the shells on to 
the frame, and varnish, using a clear transparent varnish. 
If nicely done, it will look like carved work. 

It is advisable to provide a glass for every picture. The 
light fades photographs very rapidly ; fly-marks and care- 
less handling will not increase the attraction of either 
portrait or landscape. For a mere trifle a glazier will cut 
a piece of glass to the exact dimensions you require, but 
if you intend manufacturing a number of frames it might 
be worth while to purchase a glazier’s diamond—then you 
could cut glass at your own discretion. 

To restore gilt frames which have become tarnished the 
following is an excellent recipe : Take one ounce of cook- 
ing-soda, beat it thoroughly with the white of three eggs. 
Blow off the dust with a pair of bellows. With a small 
brush paint the mixture all over the gilding, which will 
speedily become quite fresh and bright. 

Those who are skillful in the use of palette and brush 
can devise many pretty conceits for framing photographs. 
Pansies, daisies, roses, with the edges cut out in relief and 
finished with gilding, make a charming setting for a fair 
face. It is frequently necessary to cut a photograph in 
order to frame it to the best advantage. Matting-paper, 
which comes in sheets 30 by 36 inches, also in smaller 
sizes, is used for floral frames. They can be painted in 
water-colors, or in oil if turpentine is used as a medium, 
Draw a three or four leaf clover upon a sheet of matting- 
paper. For card-sized photographs the drawing should 
measure eighteen inches from the end of the leaf-stem to 
the tip of the leaf; each leaf should measure twelve inches 
at the largest part. When the leaves and stem have been 
cut out in relief, make an oblong opening in each leaf, 
through which the picture is to show. To hold the pic- 
ture in place and strengthen the frame, a back the exact 
shape of the front must be provided and fastened solidly 
on, except at each opening and one point upon the leaf 
where the picture is slipped in. The frame should be 
painted in natural tints, then all the edges should be deli- 
cately gilded. The frame may be suspended on the wall 
by the stem, but if you wish to pose it, easel-fashion, on 
the table, the back of the leaves and stem must be painted 
and gilded as well as the front. There are many attract- 
ive devices of the same description. A large autumn leaf 
or sunflower, the edges slightly silvered or gilded, looks 
well; also a monster butterfly with a portrait appearing in 
each wing, or a peacock feather; a bunch of feathers with 
a photograph in each would form a pretty group. 

A charming mounting for the small “ minette” photo- 
graphs now so popular can be made by painting a spray 
of morning-glory vine and blossoms. Cut out the vine in 
relief, also the heart of the flowers, and in each opening 
let a head appear. This frame requires to be lined and 
strengthened at the back with some strong material. 
There are many combinations of this sort in which floral 
Christmas cards can be utilized most successfully. 

There is a decided fashion just now for frames covered 
with white linen, either painted or embroidered, or else 
with some fabric as delicately colored as though it were 
hand-painted, as China silk, or brocade of some exquisite 
pattern. We see them single, double, or large three-pan- 
eled screens, sometimes containing as many as half a dozen 
portraits. Of these, the outside panels are about 12 by 8 
inches, the center one being a little smaller; the tops are 
curved, and the panels are joined by stitches at the top and 
bottom. Millboard should be employed for the founda- 
tion. Sometimes cardboard is used, but, as the covering 
requires to be very tightly stretched over the frame, card- 
board gives, and the result is disastrous. The material is 


very tough, and unless carefully cut is apt to warp, so you 
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would do well to have the millboard cut for you to the 
shape desired. Have two pieces exactly alike, except that 
one has an opening for the photograph. Cover evenly 
with cotton batting which has been pleasantly perfumed, 
then cover with linen (not too fine), fastening firmly at the 
back with long slip-stitches going from side to side. The 
linen must best retched smoothly, without line or wrinkle ; 
at the opening the material must be slashed deeply, almost 
up to the edges, or it will not fit nicely. An oval opening is 
easier to arrange than around one. When both sides are 
covered, sew neatly together ; then finish all the edges with 
cord, always leaving an opening, either at the top or bot- 
tom, through which the picture may be put in. A band of 
colored velvet around the picture makes an effective finish. 
Cut a bias fold of velvet about an inch wide, inside fold a 
tiny roll of cotton wool, tack it around the opening after 
the outside covering has been put on; be careful to haveit 
lie smoothly, and to finish off the joint very neatly. 

A dainty photograph-holder can be made of plain 
Japanese scrolls, Places are cut for the photographs—cards, 
cabinets, or vignettes—and tapes are fastened across the 
back to hold them in place. The scroll is then painted 
with some fanciful design, and often with some appropriate 
motto, as “ The old familiar faces,” or “‘ The loving faces of 
faithful friends,” and finished with large bows of ribbon 
at the upper corner, under which are small brass rings by 
which it issuspended. Another is made from a large palm- 
leaf fan. Contrasting shades of ribbon are stretched 
alternately from the handle toward the outer edge, tacked 
here and there so as to allow the pictures to be slipped in 
between the fastenings. To avoid waste in overlapping, 
the converging ribbons are started a few inches from the 
handle. This plain space is covered with a large bow. 

A pretty little photograph-stand can be constructed from 
a small square of beveled board and two clothes-pins. 
Nail the pins head downwards to the board, diamond- 
fashion, get a rough surface by means of barley, oatmeal, 
or pieces of cork, as described for the picture-frames, then 
gild the whole. Tie butterfly bows of narrow ribbon 
around each pin above the head ; stand the picture between 
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Picked Up 


The Journeymen Stone-cutters’ Association of America 
is giving a great deal of attention just now to the proposi- 
tion to establish a home for worn-out and disabled stone- 
cutters. The present plan is to assess the members two 
dollars per year. Architects have offered to donate the 
plans, and several sites have been offered. 


Pencil and paper used systematically will save nerves 
and shoe-leather. Every woman should keep several 
note-books, small enough to carry in her pocket; bought 
by the dozen, they cost but a trifle. One should be re- 
served for marketing, and one should be kept at hand for 
a shopping-list. To make a note of the things that must 
be bought will save wear and tear and much inconven- 
ience. 


This is the season when the cooking of vegetables is one 
of interest to every housekeeper. One of the vegetables 
which can be made coarse and repellent, or dainty and 
attractive, is string-beans. Unless the beans are properly 
prepared before cooking, there is no more disagreeable 
dish served, and it is one of the hardest things to do to 
train an ordinary house servant to realize the care neces- 
sary in the preparation of vegetables, especially of beans. 
After the beans have been properly cleaned and the strings 
removed, they should be cut in pieces not longer than a 
quarter of an inch, and it improves them to stand in cold 
water for a little while. They should then be simmered 
gently in boiling water, without salt, for about an hour and 
a half. Then pour them into a colander, and let the hot 
water drain off. Stand the colander in a pan of cold 
water—enough water to cover the beans. They can then 
be cooked in a cream sauce, and they will pay well for the 
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extra trouble. If the beans are to be made into a salad, 
they should be cooked whole—only the strings removed. 
The very small beans make a delicious pickle. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Financial Report 


A. S., Center Sandwich, M. cece 2 00 


Blacky ” 


From the French of Ludovic Halévy 
Translated by Miss Matthews 


“ Don’t be alarmed, sir ; you won’t miss the train. For 
the last fifteen years I’ve been carrying travelers to the 
station, and I’ve never yet missed a train! Think of that, 
sir; never!” 

“ But—”’ 

“Oh! don’t look at your watch. There is one thing 
you don’t know and that you must learn, and that your 
watch will never be able to tell you; that is, that the train 
is always a quarter of an hour late. Such a thing as the 
train’s being on time has never happened.” 

*Such a thing happenc i that day, however, for the train 
was on time, and so I missed it. My driver was furious. 

“You should warn us,” he said to the station-master, “ if 
your trains are suddenly going to start at the right hour. 
Who ever saw the like !” 

And he turned to one or two of the porters for witnesses. 

“Did you ever see suchathing? I don’t wish to ap- 
pear blamable before the gentleman. A train on time, on 
time! You know it’s the first time it has ever happened.” 

There was a general cry of “ Yes, indeed ; usually there’s 
some delay.” But, for all that, I had none the less three 
long hours to pass in a very desolate village (in the Canton 
of Vaud), shut in by two sad-looking mountains, which had 
their little topknots covered with snow. 

But how kill three hours? In my turn I now asked 
advice, and again there was a chorus of “Go see the 
Caldron ; that’s the only sight to be seen in this part of the 
country.” ‘ And where is this Caldron?” On the moun- 
tain, to the right, half-way up; but the path was a little 
complicated, and I was advised to take a guide; and there, 
over there in that white cottage with green blinds, I would 
find the best guide there was around there, an honest man, 
Old Simon. 

So I went and knocked at the door of the little house. 

An old woman opened it. 

“ Simon, the guide ?” 

“ Yes, right here, but—if it’s to go to the Caldron—” 

“Tt is to go to the Caldron.” 

“Well, Simon hasn’t been very well since morning ; he 
hasn’t much strength, and he can’t go out. But don’t 
worry yourself ; there is some one who can replace him— 
there is Blacky.” 

“ All right, let it be Blacky, then.” 

“Only I must tell you that Blacky isn’t a person.” 

“ Not a person ?” 

“No, he’s our dog.” 

“A dog? What do you mean ?” 

“ Yes, Blacky ; and he will guide you very well, quite as 
well as my husband. He is in the habit of—” 

“In the habit ?” 

“ Certainly; for years and years Simon took him along, 
so he learnt the different places, and now he does very 
well all by himself. He has often taken travelers, and we 
have always been complimented about him. As for intel- 


ligence, don’t be afraid—he has as much as you or I. He. 


needs only speech, but speech isn’t required. If it was 


to show a monument, now, why, yes, for then it would be 
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necessary to give some account and know the historical 
dates; but here there are only the beauties of nature. 
Take Blacky, and it will be cheaper also; my husband 
would cost three francs, whereas Blacky is only thirty 
sous, and he will show you as much for thirty sous as my 
husband would for three francs.” 

“Very well, and where is Blacky ?” 

“ He is resting in the sun, in the garden. Already this 
morning has he taken some English people to the Caldron. 
Shall I call him ?” 

“ Yes, call him.” 

“ Blacky! Blacky!” 

He came with a leap through the window. He was a 
pretty ugly-looking little dog, with long frizzy hair, all 


'mussed ; he wasn’t much to look at, but he had, however, 


about him a certain air of gravity, resolution, and impor- 
tance. His first glance was on me—a clear, searching, con- 
fident look that took me in from head to toe, and that 
seemed to say, “It’s a traveler, and he wants to see the 
Caldron.” 

One train missed sufficed me for that day, and I was 
particularly anxious not to lay myself open to another 
such experience, so I explained to the good woman that I 
had only three hours for my visit to the Caldron. 

“Oh, I know,” she said; “ you wish to take the four 
o’clock train. Don’t be alarmed; Blacky will bring you 
back in time. Now then, Blacky, off with you; hurry up!” 

But Blacky didn’t seem at all disposed to mind. He 
stayed there motionless, looking at his mistress with a cer- 
tain uneasiness. 

“ Ah, how stupid of me!” said the old woman. “I for- 
got the sugar ;” and she went to get four pieces of sugar 
from a drawer, and gave them to me, saying : 

“That’s why he wouldn’t start; you had no sugar. 
You see, Blacky, the gentleman has the sugar. Now then, 
run along with you, sir, to the Caldron! to the Caldron! 
to the Caldron !” 

She repeated these last words three times, slowly and 
distinctly, and during that time I was closely examining 
Blacky. He acknowledged the words of his mistress with 
little movements of the head, which rapidly became more 
emphatic, and towards the end he evinced some temper 
and impatience. They could be interpreted thus: ‘“ Yes, 
yes, to the Caldron—I understand. The gentleman has 
the pieces of sugar, and we are going to the Caldron— it’s 
settled. Do you take me for a fool ?” 

And, without waiting for Mrs. Simon’s third “to the 
Caldron,” Blacky, evidently hurt, turned tail, came and 
placed himself in front of me, and by his look showed me 
the door, which told me as plainly as a dog can tell, 
‘** Now then, come along, you !” 

I meekly followed him. We two started, he in front, I 
behind. In this manner we went through the entire vil- 
lage. The children who were playing in the street recog- 
nized my guide. 

“ Hello, Blacky! good-morning, Blacky !”” They wanted 
to play with the dog, but he turned his head with a dis- 
dainful air—the air of a dog who hasn’t the time to answer 
himself, and who is doing his duty and earning thirty 
sous. One of the children exclaimed : 

“ Leave him alone; don’t you see he is leading the gen- 
tleman to the Caldron. Good day, sir !” 

And all repeated, laughing, “‘ Good-day, sir !” 

I smiled rather awkwardly ; I am sure I felt embarrassed, 
even a little humiliated I was in fact, under the lead of 
that animal. He, for the present, was my master. He 
knew where he was going; I did not. I was in a hurry to 
get out of the village and find myself alone with Blacky 
and face to face with the beauties of nature that he had 
been commissioned to show me. 

These beauties of nature were, at the beginning, a fear- 
fully hot and dusty road, on which the sun fell with full 
force. The dog walked with a brisk step, and I was get- 
ting tired following him. I tried to slacken his gait. 
“ Come,” I say, “‘ Blacky, my friend, not so quickly.” But 
Blacky turned a deaf air, and continued, without listening 
to me, his little trot. He was taken suddenly with a real 
fit of anger when I wished to sit down in the corner of a 
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field, under a tree that gave a-meager shade. He barked 
furiously, and cast on me outraged looks; evidently what 
I was doing was against the rule. He was not in the habit 
of stopping there, and his barks were so piercing and 
annoying that I rose to continue on my way. Blacky 
became calm at once, and walked placidly in front of me— 
I had understood him, and he was satisfied. 

Shortly afterward we entered a delightful path, in full 
blossom, shady, sweet-smelling, and filled with freshness 
and the murmur of springs. Blacky immediately entered 
the wood, took to his heels, and disappeared in the little 
footway. I followed, slightly out of breath, and had not 
gone a hundred steps when I found Blacky waiting for 
me, with head erect and bright eyes, in a clearing enlivened 
by the tinkle of a tiny cascade. There was there an old 
rustic bench, and Blacky looked impatiently from me to 
the seat and from the seat to me. I was beginning to 
understand Blacky’s language. 

“ There now,” he said to me, “here is indeed a place 
to rest in. It’s nice and cool here; but you were so stupid, 
you wanted to stop in the sun. Come on, now; sit down; 
you really can sit down. I will allow you.” 

I stopped, sat down, and lit a cigar, and came near offer- 
ing one to Blacky; perhaps he might smoke. But I 
thought he would prefer a piece of sugar. He caught it 
on the fly very cleverly, and crunched it with enjoyment. 
Then he lay down and took a nap at my feet. He was 
evidently accustomed to a little siesta at this place. 

He slept barely ten minutes. I was, however, perfectly 
easy, for Blacky began to inspire me with absolute confi- 
dence, and I was determined to obey him blindly. He got 
up, stretched himself, and threw me a glance that meant, 
“Come along, my friend, come along.” And, like two old 
friends, we set off slowly. Blacky was enjoying the silence 
and the sweetness of the place. On the road, previously, 
being in a hurry, he had walked with an abrupt, sturdy, 
hurried step—he was walking to get there; but now, re- 
freshed and revived, Blacky was walking for the pleasure 
of a promenade in one of the prettiest paths in the Canton 
of Vaud. 

Presently a side path appeared leading off to the left ; there 
was a Short hesitation on the part of Blacky, who reflected, 
and then passed it, continuing on his way straight ahead, 
but not without some doubt and uncertainty in his manner. 
Then he stopped; he must have made some mistake. 
Yes, for he retraced his steps, and we took the turning to 
the left, which, at the end of a hundred feet, led into an 
open circular space, and Blacky, with his nose in the air, 


invited me to contemplate the highly respectable height of . 


the lofty rocks which formed this circle. When Blacky 
thought I had seen sufficient, he turned around, and we 
went on again in the path through the woods. Blacky had 
forgotten to show me the circle of rocks—a slight error 
quickly repaired. 

The road soon became very mountainous, broken, and 
difficult, and 1 advanced slowly and with many precautions. 
As to Blacky, he sprang lightly from rock to rock, but 
didn’t forsake me. He waited and fixed his eyes on me 
with the most touching solicitude. At last I began to hear 
a rushing of water; Blacky commenced barking joyously. 

“ Courage!” he said to me; “courage! We are nearly 
there ; you will soon see the Caldron.” 

It was in truth the Caldron. From a short height a 
modest stream fell, splashing and rebounding on a large 
rock slightly hollowed. I should never have been consoled 
for such a steep climb to see such a small sight if I had 
not had brave little Blacky for a companion. He, at least, 
was much more interesting and marvelous than the Cal- 
dron. On either side of the fall, in little Swiss chalets, were 
two dairymaids ; one was a blonde and the other a brunette ; 
both were in their national dress, and were eagerly on the 
lookout for my coming, standing on the door-steps of their 
tiny houses—little wooden boxes, seemingly cut out by 
machine. 

It seemed to me that the blonde had very pretty eyes, 
and I had already taken several steps toward her, when 
Blacky began to bark emphatically, and resolutely barred 
the way. Could he have a preference for the dark one? 
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I walked in the other direction. That was it; Blacky 
calmed down as though by enchantment when he saw me 
seated at a table in front of the house of his young 
protégée. I asked for a cup of milk; Blacky’s friend 
entered her little toy house, and Blacky slipped in at her 
feet. Through a half-open window I followed him with 
my eyes. The wretch! He was waited upon before I was. 
He it was who first had his large bowl of milk. He had 
sold himself! After which, with white drops on his mus- 
tache, Blacky came to keep me company and look at me 
drink my milk. I gave him a piece of sugar, and both of 
us, absolutely satisfied with each other, filled our lungs 
with the sharp air of the mountain. We were at a height 
of about three or four hundred yards. It was a delight- 
ful half-hour, 

Blacky began to show signs of impatience and agitation. 
I could read him then like a book. It was time to go. I 
paid, got up, and while I went off to the right towards the 
path by which we came to the mountain, I saw Blacky go 
and plant himself at the left, at the opening to another 
path, He gave me a serious and severe look. What 
progress I had made during the last two hours, and how 
familiar Blacky’s eloquent silence had become ! 

“What must you think of me?” said Blacky to me. 
“ Do you imagine I am going to take the same path twice? 
No, indeed. I am a good guide, and I know my business. 
We shall make the descent another way.” 

We went back by another road, which was much prettier 
than the first. Blacky, quite sprightly, often turned around 
to me with an air of triumphant joy. We traversed the 
village, and at the station Blacky was assailed by three 
or four dogs of his acquaintance, who seemed desirous of 
a talk or game with their comrade. They attempted to 
block his way, but Blacky, grumbling and growling, 
repulsed their advances. 

“Can’t you see what I am doing? Iam taking this 
gentleman to the station.” 

It was only in the waiting-room that he consented to 
leave me, after having eaten with relish the two last pieces 
of .sugar. And this is how I interpreted the farewell 
look of Blacky : 

“We are twenty minutes ahead of time. It isn’t I who 
would have let you lose the train. Well, good-by—pleas-. 
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Some Sayings and their Echoes 


A little boy with a very musical ear and a very ungov- 
erned temper retired to his room one hot August night, 
and, finding it difficult to compose himself to sleep, he 
called out to his mamma, in a very excited tone, “ Oh, 
mamma, I can’t stand it! I can’t go to sleep; the mos- 
quitoes are buzzing round my ears, some in the key of G 
sharp,and some in the key of C matura/. It makes me 
frantic! What shall Ido?” Thissame little fellow often 
says, “‘ Mamma, the clock ticks in the key of 2 /at#,” or, 
“in the key of Z fat,” as the case may be. 


A little six-year-old boy overheard his aunt remark to 
his mamma that their neighbor Mrs. Smith’s parlor car- 
pet was so ugly it really made her sick to look at it. The 
little boy improved the first moment to visit neighbor 
Smith and ask to see her parlor carpet. “Certainly, Jamie, 
come in; this is the parlor carpet—but why do you wish to 
see it?” ‘’Cause,” said Jamie, “ Aunt Jane said it made 
her sick to look at it, and I want to see if it makes me 
sick.” 


The grammar of little children is oftentimes very amus- 
ing. A little four-year-old girl, who had that pretty 
matronly way that little girls are apt to assume with their 
younger brothers and sisters, was at the breakfast-table 
with some guests, and, wishing to show her superior knowl- 
edge and age, she said: “ My little brother Van said he 
had faked two biscuits—he meant to have said, ‘I have 
tooken two biscuits.’ You know Van is only three years 
old—he doesn’t always know how to say things.” 
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A Robin Steals a Ride 


Recently the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road-had a pas- 
senger who did not pay his fare. As the train was round- 
ing the curve at One Hundred and Tenth Street a robin who 
was building her nest did not notice it until the train had 
almost reached the branch of the tree on which she was at 
work. Startled, she flew into the open window of the car. 
At first she was greatly distressed, and flew about in the 
roof, banging her head and her wings, but at last she set- 
tled down on the rod holding the car-straps, which is very 
much more comfortable than holding on with one’s hand, 
as many of those who watched her were doing. She set- 
tled down comfortably, like a bird philosopher, until the 
train stopped at the Forty-second Street station, when, 
catching sight of a green tree, she made a dash out of the 
car window, paying not the slightest attention to the rail- 
road officials, who never allow any free rides on the ele- 
vated road. While a philosopher, she evidently was a bird 
without a conscience! Outside my window is a tree with 
very thick foliage, which is the home, or rather the play- 
ground, of innumerable sparrows. Yesterday I was writing 
at my table, when my attention was attracted bya peculiar 
flutter. Raising my eyes, I saw two little sparrows on the 
window sill, looking at me as though I were an intruder. 
Their bright little eyes stared right into my face, and they 
stayed there quite a time, with their heads on one side, 
making a peculiar little noise as though they were talking 
me over. In fact, they made me feel so uncomfortable 
that I looked down to see whether my shoe was untied or 
anything disarranged. After talking me over and evi- 
dently deciding that I was where I did not belong, they 
flew away. I concluded afterwards that in my absence I 
had visitors, that often the open window rather thari the 
front door was used by these visitors, who forgot to leave 
their cards. I mean nowto keep very still at my desk, and 
prove to them that, while I have a perfect right there, and 
they are intruders, I am always glad to see them. 


R 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Duty of Church Members as 
Good Citizens’ 


By the Hon. Charles E. Mitchell 


“Tt is a great thing to be a citizen of this country, and 
the privilege has corresponding obligations.” So said the 
President of the United States on a recent occasion, and 
so says every thoughtful person of every political party. 
For we are accustomed to think that nowhere are the ripe 
fruits of regulated liberty so abundantly bestowed or so 
easily gathered as here, and it certainly follows that no- 
where upon the earth is the claim which the State makes 
upon the citizen so absolutely just and reasonable. And 
yet I am asked to state how church members even, in old 
Connecticut even, may be awakened to a keener sense of 
their duties as citizens. 

Is there not some mistake lurking in this question? Is 
it not in some way related to that old jest about the decay- 
ing farms of Connecticut—the farms of Connecticut which 
have been said to be decaying ever since I can remember, 
and which still raise good crops and better citizens? Do 
we not all know church members who are zealous in the 
discharge of political duties, and have we not observed in 
the cases of not a few that their public spirit is unsur- 
passed and admirable? Undoubtedly such is the case 
with many, if not with the majority of church members ; 
and yet if we ask whether the names of church members 
are always checked when night descends upon the battle 
of the ballots; whether no church members seek to escape 
from doing jury duty; whether church members always 
serve willingly upon the sewer commission and the school 
committee ; whether they always attend town meetings 
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and party primaries; whether, in short, they are always 
ready to step aside from the furrow and the factory and 
the counting-house in glad response to all the calls which a 
free Republic makes upon its citizens, 1 am sure that a 
faithful answer to all these questions will make it appear 
both reasonable and seasonable to inquire how church 
members may be awakened to a keener sense of their 
duties as citizens. 

In the first place, I think church members should be 
made to entertain a loftier conception of the State and of 
political duties. They should never be asked to think of 
the State as merely secular, or of political duties as merely 
secular duties. We live in an age when, as we think and 
hope, the Church and State have been effectively separated. 
But the escape from one peril has introduced another 
danger. The Church and religion are sacred, we say; 
therefore the State and politics are secular, we seem to 
reason. Then, by an easy transition, we are tempted to 
tolerate in politics a special code of ethics, or rather, I am 
ashamed to say, a code almost without ethics. We speak 
of the muddy waters of politics as if they were always and 
necessarily muddy, and it is even conceivable—I make no 
accusation or confession—that, in the heat of party con- 
tests, church members hear without so much as a protest 
the brazen announcement that all is fair in politics, even 
though every precept of the Sermon on the Mount is 
trampled upon. It is a fundamental error, this thought- 
less assumption that the State is a purely secular institu- 
tion. It is a fundamental error, I say, and yet it is one 
that poisons the thinking and acting of some good men as 
exhalations from surrounding bogs and swamps poison 
the atmosphere of cultivated gardens. The Church and 
the State should be forever separated in administration. 
Upon that subject I would utter no uncertain sound or 
sentiment. But the Church and the State derive from the 
same source their respective rights and powers and sanc- 
tions. ‘The power over life and death which civil govern- 
ments wield in time of war belongs to the God of battles ; 
the power over life and death which civil society exercises 
in punishing crime belongs to the God of justice. As 
Americans we hold unquestioningly the belief that ulti- 
mate political power belongs to the people ; but as Chris- 
tians we add, with our Thomas Hooker, that it is theirs 
“ by God’s own allowance.” I have never been able to 
take any lower view of the office of a sworn juryman than 
that which regards him as a vicegerent of heaven; and 
of the truly ermined judge of to-day it may be said, as was 
said to those who held court in the fenced cities of Judah : 
“ Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you 
in the judgment.” 

Let us away with all theories of the State which trace 
its sanctions and sanctities to some secular compact 
entered into at some unhistoric era in some political For- 
est of Arden. Let the church member think of political 
service as a service rendered to his and his country’s God. 
As a tonic to his debilitated sense of obligation as a citi- 
zen, let him think of his obligations as a Christian ; let 
him get a new and loftier view of that power which makes 
for peace, for guardianship, and for public righteousness, 
which we call the State, and which depends for any 
approach to ideal efficiency upon those who carry into its 
service a religious spirit. 

Again, I think church members should be made to have 
a broader and more rounded conception of their duties as 
burden-bearers. How easy it is for the Christian to per- 
vert the truth that he is a pilgrim and a stranger upon the 
earth into a pretext for shirking his duties as a citizen ! 
Should he not remember that, if he is a pilgrim, there are 
other pilgrims to come after him? If here he has no con- 
tinuing city, yet the very city where he dwells, and where 
his or his brethren’s children are to dwell after him, will 
continue to be an abode of good government, or a terres- 
trial plague-spot. Nor will his indifference be a neutral 
factor in determining its destiny. He cannot be neutral 
and be a Christian—that is the long and short of it. For 
just in proportion as he has entered upon that life out of 
self which is the test of a Christian experience the wide 
world over, he will find himself planning for public as well 
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as private good, and for coming generations as well as for 
those whose forms and faces he may gaze upon. 

I have in mind—indeed, who has not in mind ?—a spot 
where a spring of sweet water gushes by a dusty roadside, 
Near by, upon a rude support, is hung an old tin cup which 
keeps its place by the kindly thoughtfulness of successive 
wayfarers who one by one have experienced the refresh- 
ment of a wayside draught, and have returned the cup to 
its wonted place religiously. How often, as I have stopped 
to quench my thirst and found the old cup still performing 
its humble duty, have I found myself reflecting upon the 
utter baseness of him who could lift the cup to his parched 
and thirsty lips and then hide it away from future travel- 
ers; or the almost equal turpitude of him who should 
bring about the same result by his unchristian indifference 
and recklessness! And yet the church member negligent 
of his political duties is doing that very thing. He is 
enjoying in unstinted measure the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty which others have labored for and fought 
for, and even died to secure for him, careless whether suc- 
ceeding generations of men and women shall lift to their 
lips untarnished the same cup of privilege. Nay, he even 
stands by and sees the fountain itself ‘polluted. He 
excuses himself from jury duty when a corrupt talesman is 
standing behind him ready to go upon the panel and sell 
his verdict to the highest bidder, and only anxious lest the 
church member should make a trifling sacrifice of personal 
interest and do his duty. He refuses to vote, and flatters 
himself that he does not share the responsibility of per- 
mitting bad men to hold office. He refuses to stand as a 
candidate for an office whose duties he knows he would 
faithfully discharge, and sees them administered in the 
spirit of the burglar and the buccaneer. “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens” is a commandment of love which no 
one can escape and be a worthy church member. Let the 
church member extend his conception of the burdens which 
he is required to joyfully bear to include the burdens of 
public duty, duty toward the public of to-day and toward 
the greater public of the future, and in proportion as he is 
worthy of the relationship which he bears to the Church 
will he have aroused within him a keener sense of his 
duty as a citizen. 

What a change would come over Connecticut in a day if 
all voting church members should at once and unitedly 
resolve to attend political primaries and town and city 
meetings, to vote at all elections, and to never shun any 
political duty whatever, and should carry that resolve into 
united action! Strongly intrenched as are the forces of 
evil in prevailing political methods, they could not with- 
stand such an onset for a single day. Church members 
themselves are largely to blame for the very evils which 
they lament, and the corrective for which they pray is to be 
found in a keener sense of their own obligations as citizens, 

Again, we should, I think, try to make our young church 
members become imbued with the spirit of ancient Con- 
necticut. How many of us fully realize the extent to which 
free government upon this continent is indebted to Con- 
necticut church members? If we ask what is the most 
fundamental idea in the scheme of government which pre- 
vails from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we shall be told that 
it is the right of the people to set bounds and limits to the 
authority of chosén representatives by means of a written 
instrument called a constitution. Well, that idea had no 
place among political theories even, and was absolutely 
unknown, until it was proclaimed by a Connecticut preacher 
in a Connecticut meeting-house. That new idea, the idea 
of constitutional limitations imposed by the people upon 
the exercise of their own powers through their own repre- 
sentatives, was as new in 1638, when it was first proclaimed 
upon the banks of the Connecticut River, as was the 
speaking telephone within our own memories. That new 
idea first wrought into the Connecticut Constitution of 
1639, and the germ of all constitutional government upon 
this continent, is the most precious political legacy ever 
inherited by any people. 

I wish I could make some estimate of the value of this 
absolutely novel idea in human government given to the 
world by a Connecticut church member. I have alluded 
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to the invention of the speaking telephone. What a change 
has been wrought by that marvelous instrument! It has 
become a part of almost everybody’s every-day existence. 
To abolish the knowledge of it, if that were possible, would 
be to produce a business and social upheaval. Now, I 
think I estimate as highly as any one the importance of 
mechanical inventions; I believe they are the source, vastly 
underestimated, of the industrial developments of the 
times we live in. But better, a thousand times better, that 
all knowledge of the telephone should perish than that 
Thomas Hooker’s idea of constitutional limitations imposed 
upon their representatives and agents by the governed peo- 
ple should be lost to the art of free government! In the 
one case no vital interest of society would be affected ; in 
the other case free government would go adrift, without 
rudder or sheet-anchor, and the tyranny of an ever-shifting 
majority would take the place of controlled and regulated 
liberty. 

If I am fight, the next important idea in our complex 
American system is the one which enabled a federal union, 
presided over by a national government, to be established 
between States of unequal size and vastly disproportionate 
importance. This idea, which was that of equal representa- 
tion in one house of Congress and proportionate representa- 
tion in the other house, is, if my information is correct, to be 
ascribed to Connecticut church members. It was this idea, 
brought forward by Ellsworth and Sherman, which reconciled 
conflicting interests and opinions in the darkest hour of the 
Constitutional Convention, and made it possible for thirteen 
colonies to develop into nearly fifty States, with no depart- 
ure from the cohesive principle then established. These 
are but two conspicuous instances in. the annals of a little 
State whose powers have been wielded largely, if not gen- 
erally, by church members. We certainly have no reason 
to hang our heads at this recital, and I have no apology to © 
make for prescribing, as one antidote for neglect of the 
duties of citizenship by church members, a better knowl- 
edge of what has been accomplished by the members of 
Connecticut churches in advancing the art of human govern- 
ment. 

But I am told I do not take into account modern 
degeneracy. I am told that politics have come to be so 
corrupt that church members who meddle with them 
accomplish no benefit, and become themselves defiled. 
Is it necessary for me to maintain that no one can be 
defiled by corrupt methods which he does not counte- 
nance? Who ever heard it suggested that a soldier fighting 


for his country was dishonored because there were traitors 


in his regiment? To go to the primaries and strive to 
nominate good men is not to share in the crime of those 
who consciously seek to nominate unfit candidates. To 
be bound by caucus action in matters of mere choice or 
preference is neither irrational nor immoral. To vote for 
the better one of two candidates is not to make one’s 
self responsible for any shortcomings of the better man. 
So, too, emergencies may arise which make it a plain duty 
to give the preference to measures over men by voting for 
the candidate who represents the better policy, though his 
Opponent may be the superior in moral character. The 
church member cannot escape the obligation to use his 
judgment as well as his conscience. His faculties were 
given him as guides to right action, not to find excuses for 
indifference and inaction. The art of government is the 
most practical of all arts, and the church member may not 
refuse to do all the good, in a political way, that is in his 
power because an ultimate and ideal good is not as yet 
attainable. 

Again, I very much doubt the assertion that American 
politics are degenerating. It is a trite saying that we live 
in an age of publicity. We breakfast with all the rascal- 
ities and horrors that the sun has gazed upon in his last 
diurnal journey, but we make a mistake when we assume 
that because more evil is made public there is therefore 
more evil. When we read of the corruptions of some 
political society and of the questionable methods of indi- 
vidual partisans, we think the skies of political morality are 
falling ; but, after all is said and done, there were never 
more good men in politics than to-day, there were never 
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more champions of upright methods in politics than 
to-day ; and in all parties there is a disposition to scrutinize 
candidates and to select the best, that is in every way 
encouraging and healthy. This is no place to speak of 
political measures or of particular statesmen, but it is right 
for me to echo the opinion that finds expression in polit- 
ical newspapers of every shade of politics, that never since 
the days of Washington have men had greater confidence 
than now in the purity of motive of the men in power at 
the seat of government; and if you ask the reason, it will 
be found, although not always acknowledged, in the fact 
that church members who honor their professions are at 
the helm of State—church members who seek to live the 
life out of self in the high places of human ambition. 

But what of being a candidate? Is that the proper 
thing for a church member? The service of the State has 
always been accounted honorable, and if the young church 
member becomes conscious of an aptitude for public 
affairs, why should he not seek a public career? But let 
him not make the terrible mistake of forgetting the pre- 
cepts and maxims of the Master when he comes to con- 
sider the ways and means of advancement. Let him 
believe in every fiber of his being that the last shall be 
first and the least shall be greatest. If he has misgivings 
on this subject, let him study the career of the great gen- 
eral of the Civil War. Did Grant touch the summit 
because his eyes were upon Washington and preferment, 
or because they were upon Donelson and duty? In such 
a career as Grant’s the dullest mind can recognize the 
divine wisdom of those precepts which the Master laid 
down, and along whose lines church members must achieve 
preferment, if preferment is in store for them at all. 

God’s law of promotion has no first prizes for persistent 
gelf-seekers. Under that lawmen attain to honor, not because 
they are snatching and clutching at promotion, but because 
they are doing their duty in their sphere and time. 

If, then, you ask how we are to awaken in church mem- 
bers a keen sense of their duties as citizens, I answer, 
suggestively : 

1. Plant in their breasts a sacred sense of obligation— 
not to a State conceived of as a secular contrivance to run 
a government as you would run a factory, but the State 
recognized as a providential and sacred institution ordained 
of God for noble ends and working out through free insti- 
tutions the prosperity of a free people. 

2. I would have the church member expand his idea of 
his duties as a Christian burden-bearer. He should enlarge 
it so as to include the State and recognize his share of the 
responsibility for the conduct of public affairs. Only thus 
should he be permitted to believe that he has “ fulfilled 
the law of Christ.” 

3- I would arouse in church ‘members, old and young, 
the spirit of the fathers and founders ; and, 

4. I would have him give no credence to the claim, 
which the adversary of all righteousness voices through 
the lips of church members, that the State and politics are 
corrupt beyond remedy; that affairs are going from bad to 
worse; that the church member will become defiled if he 
does his duty, and that the only path of safety and sanc- 
tity is the one which ignores the right of posterity to 
demand the perpetuation of the free institutions which we 
have inherited. I would have the church member never 
despair of the Republic, but believe unfalteringly in its 
ultimate prosperity and ultimate purity as a part of his 
belief in God. 

In this paper I have dwelt chiefly upon principles and 
motives, and said but little about methods and measures, 
I have not undertaken to say what the preacher should do, 
or what, if anything, should be done in the Sunday-school 
or the Christian Endeavor Society. Without going into 
particulars, for my time is now exhausted, I may add that 
it seems to me that, all along the line, in the pulpit, the 
prayer-meeting, the Christian Endeavor Society, and the 
Sunday-school, the importance and essential dignity of the 
duties of citizenship may be insisted upon more frequently, 
the loftiest ideals being ever kept before the young, so 
that interstranded with the very conception of the Chris- 
tian life may be the obligation to become a faithful citizen. 
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The Apostolic Church 


XIII.—Its Philanthropies' 
By Lyman Abbott 


The Apostolic Church was a philanthropic church. Its 
first organization was for the purposes of philanthropy. Its 
first ruling elders, or presbyters, or bishops—different 
names for the same office—were appointed to supervise 
the administration of its charities, which constituted its 
chief executive work. Not until later came the ecclesias- 
tical ‘organization, the creeds and theological platforms, 
and the work of foreign missions carried on by church 
machinery. All this Professor Hatch has made clear in 
his volume on the organization of the early Church. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Christian Church was 
the chief almoner of charity. Christianity had not been so 
diffused through the State that the State exercised philan- 
thropic functions. It was at the door of the monastery 
that the poor were fed. It was by the monks and nuns 
that hospitals and orphan asylums were maintained and 
officered. The Church by no means gave itself up to 
devotions. If it was not a society for ethical culture, it 
was a society for ethical practice. 

This church-administered charity was often indiscrimi- 
nating, unwise, and absolutely injurious. Even charity 
must become scientific, else it is liable to be pernicious. 
Lawlessness even in the realm of love is harmful. 

But there was one advantage, and a very considerable 
one, in this quality of the Apostolic Church, bequeathed to 
and accepted by the Church of the Middle Ages. Devotion 
and charity, worship and good works, were mated to one 
another. The poor reverenced the Church because the 
Church pitied the poor. The Church was not a capital- 
istic institution, it was a Church of the poor for the poor. 
When the Church used its wealth for its own glory, it 
apostatized from. the simplicity of the Apostolic Church 
model, and, seeking its glory, lost it. 

The Salvation Army has wisely returned to the Apostolic 
method. It endeavors to provide food for the hungry, 
shelter for the homeless, cleanliness for the ragged and 
the dirty, at the same time that it equips them with 
faith, hope, and love, and endeavors to make them self- 
respecting, self-supporting men and women. 

The women in the Apostolic Church, and since, have 
been the great almoners of the Church’s philanthropy. It 
is very significant that the sewing societies in our modern 
churches are called “ Dorcas Societies.” It is refreshing 
to turn aside from the strife between old and new theology 
to bow with reverence before that old spirit of love which 
is also forever new. 

I have not the space here to tell my readers about the 
Needlework Guild. It is the true descendant of the 
Apostolic Dorcas Society. I advise those girls, young 
ladies, matrons, and even aged women saints, who 
would like to do something to earn a share in the honor 
paid to Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas, 
to write to Mrs. H. M. Dewees, Secretary, 12 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York City, for information respect- 
ing the Needlework Guild. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: October 
1o—An angel messenger (Luke i., 5-17); October 
By his ministers (Mal. ii., 1-7); October 12—Unwilling 
to go (Jonah i., 1-17); October 13—Willing to go (Jonah 
iii., 1-10) ; October 14—Paul and Silas (Acts xvii., 10-17) ; 
October 15—Him that heareth (Rev. xxii., 16-21); Octo- 
ber 16—Topic : God’s messages. How does he send them ? 
(Acts x., 5-6 ; Ex. iil., 11-14). 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 9, 1892.—Acts ix., 32-43. 
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Religious News 


The Reunion of Christendom 
Second Session of the Conference at Grindelwald 


By the Rev. Percy L. Parker 
Editor of the “ Review of the Churches ” 


Since my last letter one-quarter of this village has been 
destroyed by fire, including the station, the Bar (the principal 
hotel), the English church, and scores of chalets. The chalet in 
possession of Dr. Lunn, who organized the Conference, was 
also burnt to the ground. Notwithstanding this, hundreds of 
persons have gathered here within the last week to attend the 
second session of the Reunion Conference. The list of speakers 
is an interesting one. Unfortunately, Archdeacon Farrar and 
Canon Body were prevented by ill health from coming. But 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester was present, and presided over 
the morning session of the all-day Conference. Pére Hyacinthe, 
the famous French orator, who in past years used to fill Notre 
Dame, was a striking figure; the Rev. Charles Berry, who was 
invited to fill Henry Ward Beecher’s pulpit ; Dr. Stephenson, ex- 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference ; the Rev. Price 
Hughes; Professor Lias,of Cambridge; Pastor Theodore Monod, 
of Paris; Professor Stokes, of Trinity College, Dublin, and many 
others of all churches, were also present. As at the last Con- 
ference, so at this, the chief interest centered round the all-day 
discussion of the reunion of the churches. Perhaps the most 
important speech was delivered by the Bishop of Worcester. 
He understood reunion to mean that those various bodies which 
have severed themselves from the communion and fellowship of 
the Church of England should by some means be reunited to 
her. And he made an important admission when he said, “ I 
fully recognize the Nonconformist bodies as churches.” He 
repudiated the idea that there was only one form of church con- 
stitution and government, although he admitted that there was a 
large section of English Churchmen who would not allow the 
title of church except to episcopally constituted bodies. The 
only proposal for reunion of which he knew was the one to 
which I referred last month—the Lambeth proposals. Those 
proposals he thought made great concessions. One of the articles 
of the proposals was the acceptance of the Nicene Creed. 
Creeds, said the Bishop, are but historic summaries of great 
facts. How can we ascertain what “one faith” is unless we 
put it into words—into the form of a creed ? 

The greater part of the discussion was around the “ historic 
episcopate ” and what it involved. The Bishop knew that there 
was something lurking behind the phrase which made Noncon- 
formists averse to an episcopate, and he sympathized with their 
objection. Some Churchmen said that the episcopate carried 
with it the doctrine of apostolical succession, but he repudiated 


the monstrous idea that unless you can trace your succession’ 


from the time of the Apostles you have no valid ministry or sac- 
raments. That was another admission of great importance from 
one occupying the Bishop’s position. He could not help seeing 
that the blessing of God was upon the work of the Nonconformist 
churches. The next important point was this: If the Noncon- 
formists accepted the episeopal system, are the ministers to con- 
fess that they have not been true ministers by accepting reordi- 
nation? He did not believe there was one who would do so, and, 
he added, they were perfectly right. It appears that Bishop Barry 
did propose that all existing orders should be accepted, but that 
suggestion was omitted from the Lambeth proposals. The 
reason why the Bishop supported the connection of the Church 
and State was that there might be a national recognition of 
God. Mr. Price Hughes, however, pointed out that that could 
be secured by a united Church, and by Christian laws, and by a 
Christian home and foreign policy. 

Pére Hyacinthe, an “ Old Catholic,” was also of opinion that 
the re-establishment of the episcopate was necessary as the first 
step towards reunion. But, he added, it must be accepted as a fact, 
not as a dogma. The episcopacy represents the principles of 
authority and of continuity, as lay representatives stand for the 
principles of liberty and progress. These two principles must 
be reconciled, after a too long antagonism. Authority separated 
from liberty leads to an oppressive centralization. Liberty sep- 
arated from authority dissolves into an anarchic individualism. 
Continuity alone is the negation of progress in doctrine, institu- 
tions, thought, and life. Progress alone without tradition is no 
longer progress, but a constant drifting into unlimited fields of inno- 
vations. Progress must be reconciled with tradition and the con- 
tinuity of the faith, liberty with authority, the rights of laymen with 
the episcopal principle. To do this Pére Hyacinthe advocated 
a return to the practice of the ancient Church—free election of 
their chief pastors by the people; in fact, the election of bishops 
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in the manner adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country. 

Dr. Stephenson and Mr. Price Hughes both insisted on the 
recognition of existing orders and the preservation of the auton- 
omy of the several churches which enter into union with each 
other. They were also both in favor of an episcopal system. 
The former objected to the Church of England as the nucleus 
for reunion, while the latter thought it to be the best possible. 
All the speakers at the Conference were in favor of reunion if it 
could be accomplished without the surrender of conscientious 
convictions. But it was generally felt that it could not be 
brought about hurriedly. There were frequent expressions of 
gratitude to Dr. Lunn for having organized the conferences, 
having thus afforded an opportunity for the exchange of opin- 
ions. These public gatherings were not the only means for 
exchange of ideas. The chalets in the ion of Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos and Mme. Merle d’Aubigne have been the 
centers of long and frequent private discussions between men 
who apparently were far removed from each other. But there, 
face to face, they discovered how much they had in common. 
A great step has been taken in the right direction, and the sub- 
ject has been brought home to the minds and consciences of 
many who have never before considered it seriously. As Mr. 
Price Hughes said, “ The day is coming when the most daring 
hopes of the most optimistic speakers will be realized, because 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, prayed for that very reunion.” 

Grindelwald, Switzerland. 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council 
From a Special Correspondent 


Four years ago your correspondent was in northern Europe. 
I had attended to certain public engagements in connection 
with the Pan-Anglican and Pan-Presbyterian Councils in London, 
and elected to spend a portion of August in the Scandi- 
navian country, preparatory to the fulfillment of new duties in 
Stockholm on the occasion of a world’s gathering held there 
at the invitation of the King of Sweden. In traveling through 
Norway and Sweden, I found that the Stockholm Conference 
was the great subject with those high and low, rich and poor, 
with whom I came in contact. In passing through Ontario and 
coming to Toronto, its chief center, I find what recalls the ex- 
periences of 1888. The Council of Presbyterian delegates from 
all parts of the world is going on now, and the people of this 
beautiful city and fair province are astir by reason of it. They 
flock in from all quarters with the hope of attending its meet- 
ings, but there must be many disappointments, for the large 
building, which has contained as many as three thousand, 
proved unavailing as early as the first business day to meet the 
expectations of the crowds who were turned away from its open 
but thronged entrances. The experiment, on the second day, of 
opening the doors of another large church on the same street 
and near by the Council meeting-place, for the gratification of 
overflow audiences, is measurably successful, but even under the 
enlarged circumstances hundreds have sought and been refused 
admission because of the crowded condition of the second con- 
gregating center. 

The fifth Council of the Alliance of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system convenes under influences inspir- 
ing and enthusiastic, judging from the spirit of the exercises 
thus far, from the interest in the Council manifested by Canadi- 
ans in general and Torontonians in particular, and from the 
thronged attendance that characterizes each session. There is 
something in the crowded meeting and the special interest dis- 
played by thoughtful people to bring out the best in a delegated 
assemblage, and the Presbyterians in ecumenical council have 
that to elicit their best in the good of the common Christian cause. 

Toronto was chosen as the meeting-place for 1892 by the 
Council in London four years ago, the three Councils before 
that having been held in Edinburgh, Philadelphia, and Belfast, 
respectively. As well as I can judge from the proceedings so far, 
there is no tendency to Presbyterian glorification at the expense 
of sister denominations of the Church of Christ, and very little 
of that tendency even in the line of comparisons. By the Con- 
stitution of the Alliance it is expressed: “‘ Whereas, in the prov- 
idence of God the time seems to have come when churches 
holding the reformed faith and organized on Presbyterian prin- 
ciples may manifest more fully their essential oneness, have 
closer communion with one another, and promote great causes 
by joint action, it is agreed to form a Presbyterian Alliance 
to meet in general council from time to time in order to 
confer on matters of common interest, and to further the ends 
for which the Church has been constituted by her Divine Lord 
and only King.” Andthe aim of the Alliance thus generally 
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expressed appears to be the aspiration of the brethren from all 
lands now assembled. 

Lampades multe una lux is the motto inscribed on the crest 
of the Alliance. The branches have been regarded as too 
numerous in some lands, and the Canadian Presbyterians a 
number of years ago set an example worthy of imitation when 
they brought about a union of the four families of Presbyterians 
in the Dominion. This union, and the known blessings under 
God which have resulted from it, contributed not a little to the 
hearty acquiescence of the delegates in London when some city 
in Canada was proposed for the meeting which is now so 
auspiciously going on in Toronto. The cause of Christ in some 
Presbyterian countries outside of Canada would be strength- 
ened by unification. When that desired end shall be brought 
about, the Presbyterian lamps will yet be many, but if these 
shine out with those of sister churches, gaining their light from 
the One Sun of Righteousness, the declared objects of our con- 
ferences, unions, and councils will all be to the Lord’s glory. 

The observant visitor is struck with the Scriptural convictions 
and presentations of those who came into prominence by their 
utterances during the opening services of this Council. With 
humanity constituted as it is to-day and with conclusions arrived 
at from bases of multitudinous kinds, it is not to be expected 
that all are to see eye to eye on every subject. A member of 
influence in a congregation belonging to your twin city across 
the river was heard to say, as he walked from the service with 
a visiting friend one Sunday morning, that the utterances of his 
pastor, a brother whose sentences adorn the columns of your 
paper ofttimes, were contrary to the spirit of the times and 
unworthy of a public teacher in the present age. They may 
have been what the former part of the assertion declared, and to 
the preacher’s praise and the glory of his message; but if they 
were the truth of God, the second part was mistaken. At the 
Congregationa] Union in the British metropolis last year one of 
the splendid presentations of a man whom God is greatly hon- 
oring in your Republic was characterized by a self-constituted 
critic as “ behind the times altogether.” A visitor to the Copn- 
cil now assembled referred to the sermon preached by Principal 
Caven on the opening day as an “ antiquarian sermon containing 
antiquated doctrine.” But the sermon was a capital one, on 
the text in John xvi., 13: “ When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth,” and the preacher advocated 
dependence upon the Spirit of God in all matters and mainly in 
the realm of theology. So impressed was the Council with the 
appropriateness and timeliness of the subject matter of the ser- 
mon that special acknowledgment was made to Dr. Caven by 
formal resolution. 

There may be a disposition at times to glorify a cause or 
person or gathering without sufficient reason ; and there may 
be a disposition in the opposite direction. Possibly before this 
Council comes to a close I may have occasion, as an independ- 
ent viewer writing for an independent journal, to dissect with 
warrant some things said or done, but it is fair to state that the 
proceedings up to date impress one with the conviction that the 
distinguished representatives of Presbyterianism throughout the 
world are on the right way for the accomplishment of the ends 
for which the Christian Church exists. Dr. Blaikie, the vener- 
able President of the executive commission of the Council, as a 
representative man, has spoken words from the platform of the 
Alliance that should leave their impress for good upon all who 
heard them; and if the other members of the Alliance and the 
Churches comprising the Alliance will work along the lines indi- 
cated by that fine specimen of a scholarly and spirited divine, 
the Presbyterian Church throughout the world will go from 
strength to strength. 

From papers and speeches that will fill a large volume it is 
not to be expected that an epistolary communication such as 
this should have lengthy extracts. Space forbids. I should 
like to write concerning names, subjects, inferences, etc., but 
my pen has been running on until I am led to conclude that 
already I have reached the limit of reasonable expectation on 
the part of readers who think of the claims upon your valued 
columns. I may be permitted in another communication to 
make additions from this important etumenical Council that is 
backed by twenty million Presbyterians. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Mme. Loyson in Chicago 


Mme. Loyson, of Paris, wife of Pére Hyacinthe, whose excom- 
munication from the Church of Rome in 1869 aroused such wide- 
spread interest, is at present in Chicago, giving in the churches 
a series of informal talks on the religious awakening in France. 
Her mission to this country is to awaken practical interest in 
the Gallic Church, of which her husband is the leading repre- 
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sentative, and also to speak a good word on behalf of the Soci- 
ety for the Evangelization of France, a Society which includes 
among its members Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
other Protestants. The work of this Society is constantly 
enlarging, and seems at the present juncture of affairs to stand 
in pressing need of a large reinforcement of men and means. 
The object of the Gallic Church is not the creation of a new 
sect, but the restoration of the Church of France to the primi- 
tive, non-Roman, and truly Catholic religion of the Gauls. 
Among the reforms demanded by the Gallican Catholics are the 
Bible for the laity, the abolition of enforced celibacy in the 
priesthood, the selection of priests, bishops, and cardinals by the 
people. The Gallican Church is in sympathetic relation with 
the Protestant churches of France. Mme. Loyson is a woman 
of marked appearance. From her long residence in France she 
speaks with a decidedly French ‘accent ; but she is of New Eng- 
land Puritan stock. For twelve years she was a member of 
Plymouth Church, under the pastorate of Mr. Beecher. Bishop 
A. Cleveland Coxe, who has made an intimate study of the 
Gallican Church, says: “ Mme. Loyson not only comprehends 
the entire system of her husband’s labors, but has been enthusi- 
astically received throughout France, where she accompanies the 
good Pére. She is in catholic communion with the Church of 
which I am bishop.” 


The American Board and the Churches 


At the annual session of the General Association of the Con- 
gregational Churches of New Hampshire, held in Manchester 
September 13-15, 1892, the following report was accepted and 
the resolutions contained therein adopted : 

“ Your Committee, to whom was referred the paper upon the 
relation of the churches to the A. B. C. F. M., presents this 
report, with recommendation that the following resolutions be 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the missionary work of the churches can 
best be done, in accordance with the spirit and methods of our 
polity, and also for the progress of Christ’s Kingdom, by a body 
directly representing, in some genuinely official sense, the 
churches. 

“ Resolved, That this Association express its appreciation of 
the long, arduous, and fruitful work of the A. B. C. F. M., and 
record its confidence in the desire of the membership of the 
Board generally to carry out the prevailing will of the churches. 

“ Resolved, That it is impossible for a close corporation to 
respond adequately to the feeling of the churches without some 
such concession as shall make that corporation more directly 
representative of the churches. 

“ Resolved, That the A. B. C. F. M. be requested to consider 
formally in its annual meeting, to be held at Chicago in October 
next, the following suggestions expressive of the wish of the 
churches in this General Association: That at each annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. nominations from the State Asso- 
ciations in the ratio of their total church membership be received, 
and that at least three-fourths of the members elected to the 
membership of the A. B. C. F. M. be taken from the nomina- 
tions thus made, with due recognition of the numerical member- 
ship in each. State. 

“ Also, that the several State Associations or Conventions be 
invited by the Board to forward such nominations upon the 
basis of the average number of vacancies annually occurring in 
the membership of the Board. 

“ Resolved, also, That we strongly recommend that the cor- 
porate members be elected henceforth for a term of years not 
exceeding seven. 

“C, FREMONT ROPER, Secretary. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., one of our most frequent 
and valued contributors, returned last week to this country from 
his usual summer season of preaching and editorial work in 
England. 

—Andover Theological Seminary opened on Thursday of last 
week with about eighty resident and advanced students. ° The 
entering class just equals last year’s graduating class. The col- 
leges are represented in the new class as follows: Williams, 6; 
Bowdoin, 4; Iowa State College, 3; Harvard, 3; Ambherst, 2 ; 
Oberlin, Brown, Wesleyap, Park, and Yale, 1 each. 

—The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., had every room filled on its opening day, September 5s. 
It is turning many away for want of shelter. There are thirty- 
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five instructors in all departments, five of them graduates of the 
school. Professor Washington is greatly in need of money for 
additional buildings. The students have made over one-half 
million bricks during the summer. 

—The Presbytery of Cincinnati has decided, by a vote of 42 
to 16, to begin judicial proceedings against Professor H. P. 
Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, for unsound teaching on 
Biblical scholarship and inspiration. The case will be opened 


in the First Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati on October 17. 


The Committee of Prosecution is: the Rev. W. M. McKibbin, 
D.D., the Rev. T. O. Lowe, and Elder D. H. Shields. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy will hold 
its meetings this year at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, on 
the first Tuesday of the month, from October to June, at 8 P.M. 
In connection with the Columbian celebration in this city, the 
Institute announces that at its October meeting, on Tuesday, 
the 4th, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, will read a paper entitled 
“ The Providential History of America.” 

—A newspaper cablegram from Constantinople states that the 
Porte has seized the occasion of the incidgnt of Missionary 
Bartlett’s case to revive the question of closing the American mis- 
sion schools in the Turkish dominion unless they are controlled 
by the Turkish officials. If this is so, it is to be hoped that our 
Government will maintain a firm stand. The destruction of Mr. 
Bartlett’s property by a fanatic has really very little to do with 
the rights of American mission schools in Turkey. 

—The First Presbyterian Church in Henry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of which the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall is pastor, has 
been recently beautified by the addition of two handsome me- 
morial windows and a pulpit skylight, designed by the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorating Company. One of the memorials is the 
gift of the sons of James and Anna P. Sheldon, in memory of 
their parents. The other two windows are given by Mrs. E. 
Stewart, as a memorial to her parents, John M. and Mary A. 
Hicks, and her children, Mary H. and Amelia C. Peck. 

—Mr. Zerlendi, a London merchant, writing from Persia to 
the London “Chronicle” in regard to the cholera epidemic, 
says: “ The conduct of Miss Bradford, the American lady who 
came to Tauris for the American missions, stands forth in such 
striking relief as to be worthy of note. In the face of the gen- 
eral panic, when everybody was deserting the cholera-stricken 
town, she worked with calm, unremitting attention under great 
difficulties, nursing cholera patients and encouraging others 
under the awful circumstances of the battle with the epidemic. 
I do not think it an exaggeration to state that hundreds of 
Persians owe their lives to the courage and devotion of this 
heroic woman.” 

—The New Haven Congregational Club proposes to observe 
in a fitting manner the three hundredth anniversary of modern 
Congregationalism. It was in September, 1592, that a church 
was organized in London on a distinctively Congregational 
basis; and though this particular church soon afterwards 
became extinct, and did not become the mother church of Con- 
gregationalism, yet it seems to have been the first which was 
organized under the Congregational polity after the Reforma- 
tion, and was speedily followed by others. The New Haven 
commemoration is to occur on October 24. Dr. Charles Ray 
Palmer, of Bridgeport, will deliver a historical address; Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, give an oration; and Dr. E. P. Parker, 
of Hartford, will read a poem. 

—The Congregational Club of Cambridge, Mass., desiring to 
aid in bringing the students of Harvard College and the Con- 
gregational and other churches of the city into closer and mutu- 
ally helpful relations, has appointed an Introduction Committee, 
which Committee hereby invites correspondence and personal 
information from students intznding to be in Cambridge next 
year, or from parents, friends, or pastors of such students. 
It is hoped by this means to help young men who have at home 
been active in church, Sunday-school, choir, etc., to find new 
fields of usefulness and interesting and profitable church rela- 
tions during their college course, and to aid all students who 
desire to form pleasant and desirable religious and social aquaint- 
ances. Address Henry White, for Introduction Committee, 
Congregational Club, 855 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

—According to the minutes of the General Assembly for 1892, 
the ten churches in the Presbytery of New York which received 
the largest additions during the year are as follows: West End, 
the Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., pastor, 172; University 
Place (including Immanuel Chapel), the Rev. George Alexan- 
der, D.D., pastor, 153; Fifth Avenue (including Romayne and 
Alexander Chapels), the Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., pas- 
tor, 121; North, the Rev. Stealy B. Rossiter, D. D., pastor, 118; 
Scotch, the Rev. David G. Wylie, Ph.D., pastor, 110; Central 
(including Mizpah Chapel), the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., 
pastor, 110; First Union, the Rev. William R. Harshaw, pastor, 
84; Church of the Puritans, the Rev. Edward L. Clark, D.D., 
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pastor, 77; West, the Rev. John R. Paxton, D.D., pastor, 72; 
Church of the Covenant (including Covenant Chapel), the Rev. 
James H. Mcllvaine, D.D., pastor, 69. 

—The Census Office has just issued a bulletin giving statis- 
tics of the Congregational Church. The returns show that this 
Church has 4,868 organizations, 4,736 church edifices valued at 
$43,335,437, and 512,771 communicants. These statistics also 
show that Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims and Puritans estab- 
lished churches of the Congregational order early in the seven- 
teenth century, is still the stronghold of Congregationalism. It 
has in this State nearly 120,000 members. In Connecticut, 
which comes’second, there are 59,154, and in New York 45,688. 
In the six New England States the aggregate of Congregational 
strength is nearly 230,000, which is about 45 per cent. of the 
whole number of members in the United States. The propor- 
tion of members to population in Massachusetts is 1 to 22; in 
Vermont, 1 to 26.2; in Connecticut, 1 to 12.6; in New Hamp- 
shire, 1 to 19.1; in Maine, 1 to 30.7; in Rhode Island, 1 to 38. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, arrived from Europe on Friday of 
last week. In response to the inquiries of a “ Herald” reporter 
Dr. Parkhurst said that in Paris the’one question he was always 
asking was, “Are your police and municipal departments free 
of taint from collusion with criminals?” The reply was always 
in the affirmative. ‘I found that there was comparatively little 
drunkenness in the city, but the great vice there is licentious- 
ness. Paris simply reeks with vice of a licentious character. A 
society is in existence in Paris, the President of which is Jules 
Simon, whose objects are the same as those of our society here. 
Vice in Paris is controlled to a certain extent by the police, and 
if this is properly carried out vice can be held under to a great 
extent. The existing custom of having a certain class of women 
immediately under the control of the police I do not approve, 
because it gives a recognition to vice which should not be pos- 
sible. Vice in London is not as accessible as it is in New York, 
and a certain low grade of vice does_not exist there as it does 
here and in Paris. I came in contact with several men in 
London who have interested themselves in questions of reform, 
among them William T. Stead. I questioned these gentlemen 
as to the character of their municipal and police officials, but I 
could not find an Englishman who would say that the officials 
of the departments named were open to impeachment. What I 
found to most greatly admire among the English people is the 
absolute purity of their public officials and the complete inde- 
pendence of local from national politics.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—David L. Yale was, on September 13, installed as pastor of the church in 
Ellsworth, Me. 
—D. R. Anderson, of Elkhorn, Wis., has resigned. 
—E. S. Shaw, of Benzonia, Mich., has resigned. 
—C. E. Wright declines a call to the Fifth Avenue Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
—Charles D. Barrows, at one time pastor of the Kirk Street Church in 
Lowell, Mass., died at Worcester recently. 
—W. G. Schoppe, of the First Church of Charlestown, Mass., has resigned. 
—L. F. Buell, of Smyrna, N. Y., accepts a call from Mount Vernon. 
—W. W. Dunn accepts a call to Greeley, Colo. 
—W. H. Monroe, of the North Church of Chelsea, Mass., died recently. 
—B. C. Robbins declines a call to Maple City, Mich. 
—William Rader, of Biddeford, Me., has received a call to the Bethany 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
‘PRESBYTERIAN 
—W. A. McAtee has resigned the pastorate of Christ Church, Madison, Wis. 
—I. N. Hays, of the Westminster Church, Allegheny, Pa., has resigned. 
—H. M. Kellogg, of Lebanon, Conn., has received a call to Riverton, and one 
to West Hartland. 
—Walter Laidlaw, of West Troy, N. Y., has been offered the presidency of 
Fairhaven University in the State of Washington. 
—J. W. Funk accepts a call to Halstead, Kan. 
—J. B. Adams has received a call from Atco, N. J. 
OTHER CHURCHES 


—George C. Carter, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Baltimore, Md., 
accepts a call tothe Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Mark Jukes has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Vir- 
ginia City, Nev. 

—F. M. Kirkus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected rector of Christ Church 
(P. E.), Meadville, Pa. 

—I. Edgar Rider, of the Church of the Reconciliation (Third Universalist) 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., has resigned. 

—H. P. Torsey, for forty years President of the Wesleyan Seminary at Read 
field, Me., died on September 16. 

—O. I. Darling, of the Universalist church in Warren, Mass., has resigned 
and accepts a call to Adams. 

—M. R. Deming, of the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church ‘of Boston, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Jacob Whitehurst, of Erie, Pa., has received a call to the Baptist Church in 
Flatbush, L. I. 

—H. C. Hiscox, of the Fifth Street Baptist Church of Troy, N. Y., accepts 
a call to Malden, Mass. 
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Books and Authors 


The Puritan in His Three Homes’ 


This great work, completed after twenty-five years of 
investigation, is primarily an inquiry into the political and 
spiritual ancestry of Americans. Whence came the ideas 
that form the soul of the great body of the American 
Republic? With speech and customs so much like the 
English, why are we so decidedly unlike them in our polit- 
ical institutions? Whence originated, and what was the 
course of development of, what we call our peculiar Amer- 
ican methods in government? Is the United States a new 
England or a new Europe? 

Mr. Campbell’s reply to these questions is not the stere- 
otyped answer of our American historians. Nearly all 
who have thus far attempted to write the story of our 
national origins are from one section of the country. They 
originate east of the Hudson River, and their ken is that 
of “New England and parts adjacent.” Familiar with 
English history. and with that of the region most numer- 
ously settled by English colonists, they have stereotyped 
the opinion that. we are an English nation following out 
English precedents. Practically ignoring the part played 
by the Middle States—that is, colonies founded under 
Dutch influences—and almost to a man ignorant of the 


language and history of Netherland, they have overlooked . 


the very sources of New England’s historical precedents 
and example. They forgot that the founders of New Eng- 
land went to school in a federal republic, as well as 
enjoyed and suffered under a monarchy. 

Mr. Douglas Campbell, a son of Judge Campbell, who, 
wrote one of the very best of our local histories, “ Annals 
of Tryon County,” is a lawyer whose abilities and eloquence 
have long been known in the metropolis. A son also of 
the Empire State whose history he knows so well, he found 
out in early life that not a few American institutions, sup- 
posed to have originated in New England, had been in 
operation in New Netherland under Dutch rule. Not sat- 
isfied with Palfrey’s explanation that the Dutchmen must 
have borrowed their ideas from the Dorchester men of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Campbell forthwith began further re- 
searches. He made visits to Holland, and read critically 
the history of the Netherlands so far as this is given in 
English books and translations. He ransacked the liter- 
ature of the Elizabethan, Stuart, and Cromwellian eras. 
He has read long and carefully, secured the aid of a large 
contingent of historical experts and correspondents, and 
has “verified [most of} his references.” He comes to the 
‘conclusion that we are in no true sense of the word an 
English nation. We are a composite people. Our country 
is a new Europe rather than a new England. Our politi- 
cal debt, theoretically, to the French writers is great; but 
most practically, most directly, and greatest in all respects 
is our debt to Holland. In a word, our institutions have 
come out of a republic, and not out of a monarchy. To 
him this fact is as patent as to the church historian is the 
thesis that the primitive Christian Church took its spirit 
and form of organization out of the synagogue rather than 
out of the Temple. With the energy and also the animus 
of the Scotsman whose name and blood he inherits, with 
singular acuteness, and with a marvelous wealth of learning, 
he defends his thesis. 

_In some points we almost suspect that the author defeats 
his own aim, by exhibiting the vehemence and tenacity of 
his prejudices where he would evidently have us admire 
his judicial candor and professed impartiality. Thoroughly 
familiar with the wrong side of life, he shows the weak- 
hess of the lawyer turned historian in having too keen a 
scent for evil when others would see good. Further, the 
fagerness of the advocate predetermined to win a case is 
sometimes painfully manifest. One wonders whether he 
does not overshoot the mark in parading so ostentatiously 
the merits of the Dutch and the demerits of the English. 

Yet, after all allowance of tare and tret has been made 


' The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. B Douglas Campbell. 
2 Vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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upon the commodity as delivered, we must award to the 
author a place among the front rank of investigators into 
the history of English-speaking nations. He calls his book 
“An Introduction to American History,” but itis also a 
great window cut into the record-room of the British edifice 
of story. When Pitt followed closely the Dutch scheme of 
taxation, even upon windows, to get funds for his great 
war-measures, some of the Londoners bricked up their 
windows and darkened their houses so as to save pence 
and (unconsciously) so as not to follow Dutch precedents. 
English historians have done the same. The ignorance 
displayed even to this day by Englishmen about Holland, 
whence came nearly all their industries and one of their 
best kings, is amazing. Mr. Campbell has knocked out 
the brick-work and let in new light on English as well as 
American. history. 

In the two handsome octavos, which do credit even to 
Harper’s famous press, the author, after a luminous preface 
which is a good essay on historical writing in America, 
gives an introduction treating of the people and political 
procedure of the United States. He shows that our insti- 
tutions are inexplicable upon the theory that this Republic 
is simply or mainly a development of England. Our “ pecul- 
iar” institutions, the principle of civil equality, a written 
constitution, our three great features of the national gov- 
ernment, the land system and registration of titles, religious 
equality and liberty, freedom of speech and of the press, 
prison reform, and our legal system in general, are not 
derived from England. Indeed, they are a puzzle to the 
Briton ; and, further, the British historians, to say nothing 
of the tourist book-makers, have never understood or 
appreciated republicans either in Holland or America. 

He then outlines and summarizes the history of the 
Dutch republic, showing its direct and fertilizing influence 
on the American colonies and the English Commonwealth. 
During the eighty years of the war of the Protestant repub- 
lic, most of the leading men of New England lived in this 
Protestant republic, and, on coming on virgin shores, sim- 
ply put in operation what they had already learned in 
Holland. Mr. Campbell is not content with general state- 
ments, but gives convincing proofs in detail. When also 
the people drew sword against Charles Stuart, their king, 
the bulk of the Parliamentary army and all their drill- 
masters and commanders had been trained in the Dutch 
army. ‘The success of the Netherlands made the English 
republic possible. 

In his treatment of the origin of Puritanism, and espe- 
cially that Separatism which the Pilgrim Fathers so nobly 
represented, the author lays great stress upon the work of 
the Anabaptists, so called. He shows that these men, 
who took Jesus Christ seriously, really kindled the first - 
flame which burned so brightly and effectually in the souls 
of the Puritans and the Pilgrims, and that they were the 
spiritual if not the political fathers of the Quakers and Bap- 
tists. We know of no such luminous and thorough, withal 
readable, account of that great upheaval of British thought 
caused by the Bible being put into the hands of the peo- 
ple as that here presented. In his further application of 
his general theory, buttressed on solid masses of fact 
until we are reminded of the grace and proportion of a 
cathedral, Mr. Campbell shows the part played by the 
democratic Scotch kirk and the Protestant Irish. “ The 
Puritans of the South ” were the Scotch-Irish in America, 
These have built nearly every one of the old schools below 
Pennsylvania. They furnished the bulk of the armies of 
the Revolution. They have supplied very liberally the 
men of eminence in State and National affairs. 

Very finely does the author follow Mr. Freeman in illus- 
trating the continuity of history, showing that no line but 
that of rhetoric divides modern from ancient history, and 
that the Roman law never died and the fruit of the Roman 
political genius never withered. In thoroughly modern 
spirit, with rigid scrutiny of authorities, and a laudable 
desire to use only original records, the text is written. 
Nevertheless, like Bancroft and J. Thorold Rogers, the 
author has had to depend on Dutch documents at second 
hand, for every chapter betrays the fact that he is not 
master of the Netherland tongue or literature. Even 
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Motley, whose /vrte was the telling of a brilliant dra- 
matic story, did not enter into the penetralia of politics 
in the undemocratic burgher-republic behind the dikes. 
For the proper understanding of our own origins, no study 
rewards the student like that of the federal republic that 
foiled Spain and proved England’s bulwark. Until Ameri- 
cans master the texts which tell the vernacular story of 
that federal government under which the Pilgrims of 
Massachusetts, Hooker and Davenport of Connecticut, 
Roger Williams of Rhode Island, the first founders of New 
York and New Jersey, William Penn, all of the military 
leaders, and thousands of the most forceful of the first 
colonists lived, we shall have no good treatise on federal 
government, 

We have not space to point out some minor defects. 
Mr. Campbell has evidently not kept himself familiar with 
the recent deliverances of English courts as regards the 
rights of married women against brutal husbands. Nor 
has he done altogether wisely in withholding his author- 
ity for his statements concerning the editions of the Bible 
printed in the Netherlands previous to its issue from the 
press in England. Masterly as is his handling of the 
theme of Barneveld, he has left out the powerful commer- 
cial influence and enmities of the refugee Belgians led by 
Usselincx, whose name is not even mentioned in the index. 
His remarks on the adoption of the Gregorian calendar 
by the Dutch will bear revision ; while if it be said that 
Lord Bacon died holding the geocentric theory, we may 
add that so also did the learned Frisian, Ubbo Enmuus, 
whom Mr. Campbell quotes. These strictures, however, 
serve only to throw into bolder relief the superb features 
of this new face put upon American and English history. 
All Americans must read a book of which the summing up 
is nothing other than this (p. 507) : 

‘* Whatever America has accomplished, whether for good 
or evil, has been largely the result of cutting loose from 
old English laws and English traditions and developing 
republican ideas.” 


A New Russian Story’ 


It was inevitable that the awakened interest which 
Russia has aroused in this country during recent years 
should find a natural outlet through the literary and social 
instinct which seeks in the body of a nation’s literature for 
the expression of its inner life and history. In conse- 
quence we have had translations of some of the foremost 


works of Russian literature, wherein has been mirrored to 


our minds, as in a glass, darkly, something of the life of 
that stern-visaged and sad hearted race, which, in spite of 
long, weary years of tyranny and oppression, still burns, 
like a slumbering volcano, with the glow of patriotism and 
the love of freedom. The practical sympathy which Amer- 
ica has shown the victims of the terrible famine at present 
raging in Russia has also served to draw the two countries 
into closer relationship, and the results of these humane 
measures are bound to be far-reaching, and to include a 
wider sweep than is reckoned by the generous tax in- 
curred by temporal necessity. Already curiosity has quick- 
ened into animated discussion of the mental and social 
condition of Russia, and general interest has deepened 
into an appreciative study and investigation of her his- 
tory. At such a time the appearance of “ Prince Sere- 
bryani,” by Count Alexis Tolstoi, is most opportune, and 
will meet with a ready reception from an ever-widening 
circle of readers. The reign of Ivan the Terrible, in 
whom the evolution of sovereign power in Russia reached 
its climax in the sixteenth century, has a peculiar and 
fascinating attraction for the novelist. Wrapped in myth 
and vague tradition, the historical data of that age have 
been borne down the stream of time in a mist of romance, 
awaiting, as it were, the magician’s art. Count Tolstoi has 
woven the materials at his disposal into a _ historical 
romance of captivating interest, with discriminate taste 
and fine literary judgment. His noble and imaginative 
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handling of the characters in relation to the period in 
which they figure denotes alike the historic sense and the 
fertile genius of the student and the artist. It is always 
an ambitious task when the novelist essays to rehabil- 
itate ancient forms and scenes that have receded far into 
the dim past, but in embodying the life and times of Ivan 
the Terrible, in all the semblance of living reality, Count 
Tolstoi has risen to the height of his ambition, and has 
rendered the student of Russian history a genuine service 
by providing him with an imaginative background for the 
events of the period. 

Count Tolstoi has an affinity with Sir Walter Scott and 
Dumas in his love of stirring adventure, picturesque daring, 
and martial display of arms. Indeed, something like what 
Dumas has given to his countrymen in D’Artagnan, and 
Scott in Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward, Tolstoi has be- 
queathed to Russia in Prince Serebryani. Like them also, 
he has the excellent gift of telling a story well. The 
“warrior bold” comes upon the scene in the same heroic 
fashion as of yore. Having been in far Lithuania for 
many years doing battle against the Tartar, as becomes a 
loyal knight of holy Rus, he stumbles on a series of 
adveniures and collisions with the Tsar through ignorance 
of the radical changes that have transpired in his absence. 
Believing, like the good Russians of that benighted time, 
that ‘‘the Tsar’s will is God’s will,” the Prince is torn by 
conflicting emotions, desiring to give obedience to the 
monarch and yet follow the true inborn instincts of his 
chivalrous nature. A pathetic interest is attached to the 
fateful love of the Prince for the fair Yelena. There are 
fine touches of humor, and some exciting bouts among the 
robbers in the forest, which lighten the gloom and brighten 
the dark scenery of the story, for no page taken from the 
history of Ivan the Terrible can escape the bloody stain 
of his tragic reign. ‘“ Prince Serebryani”’ bears the impress 
of its age, and thereby sets a seal to its historic truth and 
unity. 

The translation is the work of Jeremiah Curtin, whose 
scholarship and literary reputation in this field are an excel- 
lent guarantee for the quality of the book itself as well as 
for its English transliteration. Mr. Curtin has also added, 
it ought to be said, an ample and instructive introductory 


sketch. 


The story translated from the French under the title Zhe 
Woodman is worthy of special attention, not only for itself, but 
on account of its authorship. The writer, M. Guernay de 
Beaurepaire, is the Procureur-General of France, and it was to 
his energy and courage that France owed the recent conviction 
of Ravachol and his fellow-Anarchists. From this story it is 
evident that M. de Beaurepaire has abundant literary as well as 
legal talent. The tale is really a character-sketch rather than a 
novel, but it is carried out with the utmost attention to details 
and with excellent literary art. The author has taken for his 
subject an ignorant, crippled lad, born in the depths of the for- 
est, neglected and uncared for, who yet develops some noble 
traits of character, which in the end lead him to sacrifice his life 
to save the father of the girl who has been kind to him and 
whom he has long secretly and hopelessly loved. Ignorant of 
everything else, this boy possesses a wonderfully minute knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and animal life, and his love for nature is 
admirably portrayed. The translation is by Mrs. John Simpson, 
and is fairly well done; it is marred, however, seriously by the 
attempt to render French dialect by American or Irish slang. 
To put such phrases as “holy Moses” and “ bedad ” into the 
mouth of a French country lad is incongruous in the extreme. 
We recognize the difficulty of translating Ja/ozs, but better leave 
it untranslated altogether than resort to such shifts as these. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


There are few more readable works in our ‘literature than the 
Diary and Letters of Madame d Ardblay, and there has been 
no more attractive low-priced edition of this delightful work 
than that which has been recently issued in three volumes by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. (London and New York). In 
all literature there is not a more charming chapter than that 
which describes Fanny Burney’s first success, and her intense 
and undisguised delight. The first part of the first volume of 
the “ Diary” is a revelation of character full of interest and 
full of delight. The young girl, becoming famous almost in 
spite of herself, shows a perfectly natural elation combined 
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with genuine modesty of spirit. The society into which the pub- 
lication of “Evelina” led Miss Burney was delightfully por- 
trayed by her ficile and sharply pointed pen, and the result is a 
series of pictures of men and women and reports of conversation 
which make the first volume of this work a companion volume 
to Boswell’s “ Johnson.” They should both be read together by 
one who desires to know literary London in the last half of the 
last century. The second volume takes one into court circles, 
where, for the most part, the people are dull and uninteresting ; 
but here Miss Burney’s own personality stands out and becomes 
in itself a center of interest. This is an exceedingly convenient 
edition of a work which ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of English literature. 


The latest volume of the new edition of Jame Austen's Novels 
now coming from the press of Roberts Brothers, Boston, and 
already noticed in these columns, is a selection from her letters 
by Miss Sarah C. Woolsey. These letters, in connection with 
the various portraits of Miss Austen which appear in this 
edition, must finally remove the impression, which had somehow 
gained currency among many readers, of Miss Austen’s dryness 
and old-fashioned rigidity. These letters show her to have been 
very attractive and typically feminine. They are bright, viva- 
cious, and even healthfully frivolous ; there is no indication of the 
bluestocking; there is every evidence of a young, healthful love 
of life and its pleasures. These letters are delightfully written, 
and they disclose the secret of the persistence of Miss Austen's 
fame and her charm, for they are full of humor and quiet char- 
acterization. Miss Woolsey has done her work with intelligence 
and discretion, and the volume is a real. addition to this edition, 
because it furnishes a kind of running note on the charming works 
of fiction with which Miss Austen’s name is identified. 


Professor G. G. Findlay, of Headingly College, was selected 
to prepare the commentary on 7he Epistle to the Ephesians 
for the Expositor’s Bible. Professor Findlay brings to his work 
acute analytical faculties and an adequate knowledge of the 


. Critical literature upon this epistle. His own position as a crit't 


is a mediating standing-point, which is well chosen and reason- 
able. His penetration into the involved thought of some 
passages is surprising. There is, however, a want of breadth 
and philosophical comprehension about the work, and the literary 
style is somewhat austere, even though relaxed now and then by 
a quotation of poetry. Professor Findlay’s is essentially an 
analytic and not a synthetic mind, an abstract and not a concrete 
method. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


A little book by Professor Albert S. Cook, intended to deepen 
and widen the appreciation of the King James English version 
of the Bible as a model of English literature, is 7ke Bible and Eng- 
lish Prose Style; Selections and Comments. It contains, first 
of all, a collection of critical appreciations of the English Bible 
from Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Addison, Renan, and others, and 
following them those chapters, twenty-seven in number, “ with 
which,” says Mr. Ruskin, “my mother established my soul in 
life,” are given as specimens of English prosestyle. Though the 
style may be the man, the idea it is that determines the style, 
and thus determines the man. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


The Pennsylvania Railroad leads the way in publishing one 
of the first of what is likely to be a long series of special books 
illustrative of the Chicago Exposition, and of the methods of 
getting there. The uses of such books for the traveling public 
are so evident that the need is likely to be fully supplied. This 
pamphlet is well made, entertaining in style, packed with infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated, and, what is still more important, 
abundantly supplied with excellent maps. There are descrip- 
tive notes of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Chicago, with a complete account of the Exposition grounds 
and buildings. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have very wisely brought out 
a new edition of Mr. Charles W. Stoddard’s delightful volume 
of travel sketches and studies which appeared nearly twenty 
years ago under the title South Sea Jdyls, and which attracted 
very general attention in spite of the fact that it saw the light 
in the midst of a great financial panic. The new edition has a 
preface in the form of a characteristically generous letter from 
Mr. Howells, and the chapters do not seem to have lost any of 
the quality and color which they had twenty years ago. 


Mr. George Rex Buckman, the Secretary of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, has written a very full account 
of Colorado Springs and its Famous Scenic Environs. There 
are very few localities in the United States that will bear the 
kind of treatment which Colorado Springs receives in this pub- 
lication, for there are very few whose environs include such great 
variety of scenic effects and such magnificent mountain outlines. 
The book is profusely illustrated, not only with views of Colo- 
rado Springs which give one a very vivid impression of the town, 
but also with glimpses of the noble scenery by which it is sur- 
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rounded. Full pages are surrendere! to many striking views 
reproduced by photogravure. 


No better set of low-priced books is now coming from the 
press than those included in the Scott Library, published by 
Wealer Scott, London. Among the recent additions to this 
series are Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of 
Women, with an introduction by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, 
and a selection from 7he Essays of Sainte-Beuve. These books 
are well printed, and in every wy excellent pieces of mechanical 


workmanship. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. W. D. Howells has severed his connection with the 
editorial department of the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

—The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, has prepared 
an introduction and descriptive notes for a volume entitled 
“ Abbotsford and its Treasures.” It will contain a series of 
twenty-five plates in color and an etched frontispiece. 

— “Roland Graeme: Knight” is the title of a new novel 
soon to be issued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
It is by Agnes Maule Machar, the Canadian writer, author of 
“ Stories of New France ” and “ Marjorie’s Canadian Winter.” 

—Longmans, Green & Co. will issue in the autumn a volume 
of magazine essays by the late Richard Jefferies, dealing mainly 
with the agricultural laborer, under the title of “ The Toilers of 
the Field.” An unpublished story of farm laborers in Wiltshire 
will also be included in the volume. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, the authorized Ameri- 
can publishers for the Italian author Edmondo de Amicis, have 
now in preparation a translation, being made by Alice H. Cady, 
of his latest volume, “ School and Home,” and will also bring 
out his forthcoming romance, “ Th: First of May.” 

—A new volume of essays by the author of “ Points of 
View” is announced by Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Few essayists of recent years have gained such immediate suc- 
cess in America and England as Miss Agnes Repplier, some of 
whose papers have been printed in this journal. In “ Essays in 
Miniature” she discourses wisely and wittily on a number of 
pertinent topics. 

—The first issue of the resurrected ‘‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
printed ia New York, contains a story by Mr. John Habberton, 
author of “Helen's Babies.” The “Home Department” is 
under the charge of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, which fact is a 
sufficient guarantee of the subjects that will be discussed in this 
department. The “ Fashion Department,” which is well illus- 
trated, is full of suggestion for those who must get their ideas 
from papers and magazines. There are in the number several 
colored prints of women in fashionable society. The entire 
number is very bright and cheerful. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, 
a well-known contributor to The Christian Union and editor 
of “ Romance,” will soon have a novelette published in this 
magazine, as will also our famous contributor, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr. Mrs. Clark’s story is in an entirely new vein, the title 
being “ The Romance of a Trained Nurse.” 
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Outlook in Art 


The summer season of rest in the art 
world on this side of the water will end 
with this month. Artists are returning 
from the seashore and mountains, studios 
are filling with their spoils brought home— 
new treasure-troves in bric-a-brac, furniture, 
or stuffs, and new sketches made from 
nature to be worked up during the win- 
ter (or, if we wish to speak in true fin de 
siécle style, we should say plein air stud- 
ies), and now the galleries will begin to 
open their sleepy eyes. 

The first exhibition on the roll is a 
rather novel one for this country, but the 
collection has been brought here from 
England because it had long ceased to be 
a novelty there. This is the Doré Gallery, 
which for twenty-one years has been on 
view in New Bond Street, London, where 
the great Frenchman’s works were much 
more at home than in his own land. The 
pictures, thirty-eight in number, are almost 
all Scriptural in subject, and most of them 
very large. They are to be shown in 
Carnegie Hall this month, and will remain 
there six months or more, when, doubtless, 
they will go the way of al! the world and 
turn up at the Fair. Doré'’s best work 
was done as an illustrator, and the ver- 
dict of the art world is against the artistic 
merit of these paintings. There are doubt- 
less, however, many people who will enjoy 
them, and many who will go to see them 
on account of their reputation. 

October should be a good month to ex- 
hibit anything, for the city will be filled 
with people at the time of the Columbian 
celebration; people who have come “to 
see the sights,” and perhaps have given 
up their summer outing that they might 
Save money and time for this later show. 
There is no danger that they will be dis- 
appointed; everything promises a most 
successful and beautiful occasion (cholera 
permitting). The competitive design for 
the Memorial Arch at Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue has been awarded to 
an architectural student of Columbia Col- 
lege, fifty designs being passed upon by 
the Art Committee. The first arch will be 
a temporary one, to be replaced by a per- 
manent one of white marble, which will 
echo the beauty of the one at the lower 
end of Fifth Avenue in Washington Square. 

There has been an amicable and profit- 
able exchange of pictures from this year's 
salons between our country and France 
this summer. The French Government 
has bought Sargent’s “ Carmencita,” which, 
of course, will hang in the Luxembourg ; 
and some generous Bostonian has given to 
the Museum of Fine. Arts in his city Lher- 
mitte’s picture of Christ at supper in the 
house of Emmaus, called “ L’Ami des 
Humbles.” This is one of the pictures 
painted after the modern French style of 
representing Christ surrounded by the cir- 
cumstances and people of today. But 
this artist does not make the incongruity 
so striking as do some of the others, and 
he treats every subject with delicacy and 
tenderness. 

In referring to this picture, one of the 
Boston papers bewails the poverty of the 
Museum in pictures, though so rich in its 
other departments. There is no fund large 
enough to enable it to buy as freely as it 
ought, for it should have a representative 
collection. It has to depend on gifts and 
loans, and was grateful even for a Ver- 
«stchagin, one ofits last donations. The 
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new French picture will not be put on ex- 
hibition until the end of the month. 

The work of educating designers for the 
art industries of this country is growing 
everywhere, showing that the educators 
and manufacturers appreciate the value 
and necessity of it. Besides four large 
schools in New York City that already 
have classes in this line, a new one has 
been started this fall, for women only, 
called the School of Applied Design for 
Women. In Illinois a body of men inter- 
ested in this same question have formed 
themselves into an Art Industry Associa- 
tion, which proposes to bring together 
designers and manufacturers to let each 
know the needs of the other, and teach the 
designers to adapt their skill to the require- 
ments of machinery. 

Another union of art and mechanical 
work, though different in kind from that 
spoken of above, is a new departure tried in 
one of the Indian mission agencies. There 
the native taste of the Indians is trained 
to work for the well-known Rookwood 
potteries at Cincinnati, both in modeling 
the clay and decorating it. This idea was 
a positive inspiration, for there is no doubt 
of the native artistic skill of the Indians, 
even as seen in their unaided work; with 
a little judicious help they could bring a 
valuable addition to our art productions. 


No art notes nowadays are at all com- 
plete that do not contain some items 
anent the World’s Fair, a belief in the 
magnificence and ultimate success of which 
is gradually growing in the minds of those 
not Chicagoans. New York artists are not 
only to send some of their best work, but 
to leave some. In Machinery Hall are 
eight pendentive ceilings the decoration 
of whose domes has been given to the art- 
ists of this city. Those chosen are J. 
Alden Weir, Edward Simmons, Robert 
Reid, Carroll Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, 
Walter Shirlaw, C. L. Reinhart, and E. H. 
Blashfield. 

The Columbian celebrations abroad have 
already begun. One has just opened in 
Madrid which gives a historic and artistic 
exposition of Spanish art, both ancient and 
modern. Spain has taken up with great 
zeal the work of honoring her famous son, 
and she will undoubtedly make a success 
of all her celebrations. As it has been 
suggested elsewhere, it would be an excel- 
lent thing for the officials of our Fair to 
bring over entire one or more of these 
Spanish expositions, which have a com- 
pleteness and character that we could 
never produce should we attempt to do the 
same thing here. The present collection 
in Madrid will remain on exhibition until 
the end of December. 

But, whatever this country or any other 
may show of beautiful and interesting 
work, little Switzerland means to go ahead 
of all in the size of its contribution. It 
will send a panorama of its beloved moun- 
tains, painted with such fidelity that we 
fear that the loyal souls who look at it will 
be so seized with homesickness as to turn 
and leave our shores on the spot. Their 
glorious Alps are not to be dwarfed and 
made petty, for, though they cannot exactly 
be shown natural size, a panorama thirty 
miles long is devoted to them. From the 
little hamlet of Maennlichen, which will be 
represented in a very realistic manner, the 
outlook will include the heights of the 
Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, the 
Lake of Thun, and the Jura range. And 
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as the spectator looks out on this grand 
and impressive scene, from the valleys and 
near foregrounds will come up to him the 
sound of falling waters, the tinkling of 
cow-bells, and the musical jédel of the 
shepherds. The labor involved in this work 
is immense, three artists, the leading ones 
of Switzerland, having devoted more than a 
year entirely to the work; the cost has 
been over $70,000. It is now almost fin- 
ished, and will be exhibited in France 
before it is brought here. It will undoubt- 
edly be an extremely interesting and valu- 
able exibition, both to those to whom the 
Swiss mountains are familiar and those 
who will get from it their first impression 
of their beauty. 


A unique but very interesting exhibition 
is now to be seen in Paris, having opened 
last month; this is L’Exposition des Arts de 
la Femme. It is a comprehensive collec- 
tion, including the work of the past and 
present, giving examples of everything 
either in art or manufactures which con- 
tributes to the ornament, dress, and life 
peculiar to women. Historic garments 
and toilette appointments belonging to 
famous women have been borrowed from 
museums and private treasure-stores. 
There are also shown specimens of work 
done by women in all ages, both in house- 
hold arts, spinning, sewing, embroidery, 
etc., and, in the industrial and fine arts, 
her work as artist, sculptor, or handicrafts- 
man. Pictures will represent her at differ- 
ent occupations peculiar to herself, and 
dioramas will show the changes in the 
dress, style, manner, and type of the typi- 
cal Parisienne from the year 1790 to our 
day. The exhibition is given by L’Union 
Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, and the pro- 
ceeds are to go toward making a collec- 
tion of books and drawings which will be 
of value to workers in the decorative arts. 
No such exposition has ever been given 
before, and it is more than interesting ; it 
is very valuable, showing the presence of 
woman in many fields where she was not 
supposed to have any influence or entrance. 

For many years an International Art 
Exhibition has been held at Munich, and 
this summer the sixth one opened in June, 
not to close till November. Great efforts 
were made to have this exhibition surpass 
any that had gone before, and the zealous. 
committees made a huge success of it. 
That adjective is used advisedly, for sixty- 
four rooms in the Glass Palace are filled 
with the exhibits. To wander through a 
glass palace sounds very attractive, but 
not to wander through sixty-four rooms of 
pictures. A judicious selection would be 
absolutely necessary, and the visitor, con- 
scious of his physical limitations, could 
eliminate certain rooms according to their 
nationalities, the pictures being so grouped. 
Germany occupies twenty-three, France 
seven, Austria five, Italy and Holland four 
each, America, Spain, and Denmark three 
each, Sweden and Poland two each, Hun- 
gary, Japan, and Belgium one each. 

The Munich school of art has had much 
influence on our artists, many of them 
having studied there, and they sent a large 
representation, forty-four artists sending 
specimens of work in oils, water-colors, 
black and white for illustration, etc. 
Their work has been very highly spoken 
of, as it well might be, for some of our 
best artists are represented. Among them 
are Whistler, who has been given a first 
medal,e Sargent, Vounoh, Chase, Fitz, 
Hitchcock, Orrin Peck, Bolton Jones, 
Dewey, Thayer, and Inness. 
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A Family Paper 


Uncle Peter will endeavor to any question 
thai s the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he makes these con- 
ions: 
tst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
each question—not for publication, but for 
tfication. 
ad. Always give the number of the feraerath im re- 
Serving to questions and answers previous ished. 
jd. Write on only one side of the paper. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allaew Uucle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
h. The questioner must patient, dng tve Uncle 
eter time to get the desired information tf he does not 
possess tl himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 


three to four weeks to make an answer. ie 
Oth. Nobody must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. 


99. (a) Is there such a religious denomination now 
in Scotland as the “ Auld Lichts,”” of whom Barrie 
writes in his stories of “‘ Thrums’’? (4) And of what 
is * U. P.” an abbreviation ? M. F. J. 

(a) Besides the three Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, the Established 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Free Presbyterian Church, there 
is a small branch known as the “ United 
Original Secession Church,” popularly 
called the “ Auld Lichts ” (Old Lights). (0) 
U. P. stands for United Presbyterian. 


145. I wish to learn the truth relative to who orig- 
inally discovered how to utilize steam, and applied 
it. Weare at variance among us in a meeting for 
information purposes. I am the only one who gave 
the credit to a poor young man from Great Britain 
(Scotland, I think), who came to Philadelphia and, 
by means of aid extended by some few capitalists, 
got an old launch or hulk, and carried in it some 
passengers down the Delaware Bay. The experi- 
ment did not prove a success so far as speed and 
some other points were considered, though it proved 
that, by the power of steam utilized, he did make a 
trip away from and back to Philadelphia, though 
not satisfactorily enough to induce the capitalists to 
furnish more money for him to go on and improve. 
Fulton (whom the other members credited) was a 
passenger on the hulk or launch alluded to, and 
when he returned to the city of New York he im- 
proved on what he had observed when in the launch, 
and did run a boat on the Hudson River satisfac- 
torily enough to induce capitaliststo furnish the 
means to establish a steam passenger boat. 

J. W. 


Various nations claim the invention of 
steam as a moving power. Blasco de 
Garay, a Spanish captain, showed in the 
harbor of Barcelona in 1543 a steamboat 
which he had invented. Several experi- 
ments were made in England and America 
in running boats by steam, but Fulton 
was the first to carry them to success. In 
1807 he launched a boat which went from 
New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. 


124. An inquirer would like to know the meaning 
of P. C. on cards of condolence from friends. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Possibly it stands for Jour condoler. 


936. In which of the tales of Charles Dickens is 
the city of Rochester, England, particularly men- 
tioned ? S. M. T. 


I believe it is in “ Edwin Drood.” 


978. (a) Is it possible for the Chinese to become citi- 

zens of the United States; (4) and if not, = r % 

(a) Not under the present law. (4) They 
were not considered desirable citizens by 
Congress, which has the power to limit 
citizenship by its legislation. 

53. Where, and at what price, can I obtain the dif- 
ferent volumes of the Rollo Books? Which volumes 
are most suitable for little children, from three to six 
years? SARAH G. J. 

A set of the Rollo Books—fourteen vol- 
umes—is published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., of this city, at $8.75. Jacob Abbott’s 
Franconia Stories, which are especially 
adapted for small children, were originally 
published by the Harpers. 


123. lam requested to inquire of you: (a) The 
pronunciation of Romola. (46) How to mark a wed- 


ding-ring. (c) The difference in cane, rattan, and 
willow furniture. ©. A. F. 


(a) Rodm’dl-a. (6) The initials of the 
bride and groom, and the date, are placed 
on the inside of the ring. 


128. (2) Can you tell me which method of pro- 
nouncing Latin, the English or the Roman, is used 
in the best schools? (46) What is the meaning of the 
following lines from Gray’s “ Elegy’’? 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 


(2) Most of the colleges use the Roman 
method. (4) If you will read accounts of 
the reign of Charles I,, you will see why 
one who resists tyranny is compared to 
Hampden. 


Will you kindly inform me, through the columns 
of your medium, what books are recognized as the 
first fifteen novels of the world, rated according to 
their excellence, with the author of each? 

H. C. G. 


Sir John Lubbock’s list of “ The Best 
Hundred Books” contains the following 
novels : Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” Miss Aus- 
ten’s “ Emma” or “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair” and “ Penden- 
nis,”” Dickens’s “ Pickwick” and “ David 
Copperfield,” George Eliot’s “ Adam 
Bede,” Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho,” and 
some of Scott’s novels. I think this list 
shows how difficult it is for one person, 
however competent, to select for every one 
the “first fifteen novels of the world.” 
When it was submitted to Ruskin for criti- 
cism, he drew his pen through the names 
of Goethe, George Eliot, Thackeray, Kings- 
ley, and Lytton! 


116. Where is straw matting made? Is there any 
manufactured in America ? W. H. B. 


It is made principally in China and 
Japan. The straw from which it is made 
is not grown in this country. 


126. R. T. asks for a Christmas hymn by A. 
Domett. I learned one years ago which must be 
the same, but my poem was attributed to the Rev. 
Edmund Sears, of Massachusetts : 

It was the calm and silent night. 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen o’er [and and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars, 

Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

eld undistur their ancient reign. 


J. P. F. 


157. Can some one tell me the author of the 
verses called “ The Way of the World”? The first 
verse is: 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 

Weep, and you weep alone. 

For the brave old earth must borrow its mirth— 
It has trouble enough of its own. 


H. M. E. M. 


A friend writes : 


My version of the birthday rhyme reads thus: 


Sunday, never to want; 
Monday, fair in the face; 
Tuesday. full of grace ; 
Wednesday, sorry and sad; 
Thursday, merry and glad ; 
the and giving 
Saturday, work for your living. 

There is with it‘a curious table, showing the Do- 
minical Letter, with a rule by which you can learn 
the day of the week on which comes any day in any 
year, so that you can tell the day of the week on 
which Christopher Columbus, for instance, saw the 
light. 


36. Can any one tell me where to find the following 
lines? 
Two little hands patting on the window, 
Two laughing bright eyes looking out at me; 
Two rosy-red cheeks, dented with a dimple. 
Mother-bird is coming, baby ; do you see? 


READER. 


105. Twenty-five years ago I read a story entitled 
“ The Glorious Fourth in Boston,”’ an amusing nar- 
rative of adventures and misadventures of a family 
who attempted to celebrate the National holiday by 
a visit to Boston. I believe it was in a small book 
with two or three other stories. Name of author 
forgotten. I want to get hold of it again. Can an 
one help me? P. 


Delusion.— The 
belief that a thing 
is the best because 
the makers say so. 

You will say 
Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder is best 


if you try it. 


Ask your grocer for the Cleve- 
land Cook Book, 400 recipes, free. 
If he hasn't a copy send stamp 
and address to 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 

New York. 


Lightning and Lightning-Rods 

The simple reason for a place being 
struck by lightning is not generally known. 
It is, says a writer in the “ Springfield Re- 
publican,” merely that a cloud, being 
charged with electricity, induces electricity 
of the opposite kind in the earth, and 
when the amount in the cloud and the 
earth becomes so great that it can no longer 
be discharged quietly, a flash goes from 
the clouds to some prominent object on 
the earth nearest it. The lightning-rod 
serves two purposes. It discharges con- 
stantly through its several points the elec- 
tricity of the earth, and when it becomes 
too large to pass off in this way, a bolt is 
aimed at the building on which the rod is. 
The metal of this furnishes a better con- 
ductor for the fluid than the wood and 
iron of the building, and it passes to the 
ground that way. A rod disconnected 
with the ground would contain no more 
electricity than the building on which it 
was, and consequently would attract the 
lightning. But to make the rods of any 
use they must fulfill three conditions. 
Their top must be above the building 
which they are to protect, they must be 
continuous or perfectly jointed, and they 
must have a terminus in earth that is con- 
stantly damp; a tip with several spikes is 
very desirable as giving the electricity 
so much more opportunity to escape. 
These tips are gilded so as not to rust 
and so as to keep always sharp. No 
insulation from a building is required, for 
if the rod is continuous the bolt will not 
leave a better conductor for a worse. 


Simply Awful 

“] had what the doctors called the worst 
case of Scrofula they ever saw. They cut 
off one finger and then one-half my left hand, 
they were so diseased, but the scrofula broke 
out on my right arm and on both sides of my 
face and neck, 

Nearly Destroying One Eye 
It was simply awful! Five years ago I began 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and found the 
sores gradually began to heal. I kept on till 
I took ten bottles and was perfectly cured. 
For the past four years I have had 


Good Health and No Sores 
I am now able to work all the time, and know 
not how to express my gratitude to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Gro. W. TuRNER, farmer, Galway, N. Y. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick 


headache, indigstion. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


Now Ready. A New Work by Canon 
Bernard. 12mo0, $1.50 


The Central Teaching of 
Christ 


Being a Study and :Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By 
T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 


The Genesis and Growth 
of Religion 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By the Rev. S. H. KELLoGG, D'D., Toronto, 
Canada, author of “ The Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World,” “A Grammar of 
the Hindi Language and Dialects,” etc. 
12mo, cloth. /ust Ready. 


Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. DuBose 


Professor of Exege:is in the University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the New 
Testament 


By WILLIAM PorRCHER DuBosgE, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. 12mo, $1.50. 

* _ . . The Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr. DuBose for bringing out into clear light the New 
Testament meaning of the word [salvation]. Its devout 
spiritual tone and earnestness will lead many readers to 


more honest and real thoughts of the meaning of salvation, 


whilst its Gigins! and fresh treatment of certain aspects 


of great theological mysteries will stimulate thought. The 
style and exprcssion also are alike admirable.””—ChAurch- 
man. 


Just Published. 8vo, 554 pages, $3.75 
History of the Christian 
Church, A.D. 1-600 


By the late Dr. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordi- 
narius of Church History in the University 
of Kiel. Translated from the German by 
ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D. 8vo, $3.75. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $3.00 
History of the New World 
Called America 


By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Uniform with 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” and 
Jephson’s “ Platform.” 2 Vols., 12mo. Vol. 
I., $3.00. 

‘* Leads the student in a novel direction, . . . The elu- 


cidation of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and clear- 
am paytene of the kind we have ever read before.’’— 
. Limes. 


‘¢A Notable Novel.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Calmire 


New Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** It is a powerful p‘ece of fiction ;_ the greatest novel, in 
many respects, that has appeared within the present dec- 


ade. 
‘** This novel has that charm of blended romance and 
realism, that captivating verisimilitude, and that nameless 


power to haunt one with its shame-tinged sorrow and hap- 
_ piness which testify unmistakably of genius.’”’—/ndefend- 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DIXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send 16c. for 


samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HRISTIAN Dr. Smyth’s volume aims to give a scientific 
CHR ETHICS and complete account of the ethics of the Christian 
* consciousness and life. It fills a gap in English 
Z By Newman Smyth, D.D. ethical literature, and is a worthy successor of Prof. 


Driver’s ‘‘ Literature of the Old Testament,” the 
remarkably successful initial volume in this new 
Library. 


International Theol. Library. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


SPANISH CITIES. 


XS 


Dr. Stoddard, whose ‘‘ Across Russia” is now 
in its sixth edition, describes in the present volume 
the Spanish cathedrals and palaces, and their art 
treasures, the charmingly varied scenery of town 
and country, the characteristic street life, the 
national sports, and fétes, etc., etc., enriching his 
narrative with a pleasant flow of personal incident. 


WITH GLIMPSES OF GIB- 
RALTAR AND TANGIER. 
By C. A. Stoddard, D.D. 

Editor of ‘‘ N. Y. Observer.’’ 


18 Illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


SOUTH SEA IDYLS. In oA ny Note, Mr. Howells charac- 
erizes these sketches as ‘‘ the lightest, sweetest 
By ©. W. Stoddard. wildest, freshest things that ever were written 
Revised edition from new about the life of that summer ocean. One does 
plates. these things but once if he ever does them, but 

12mo, $1.50. you have done them once for all.” 


THE DUCHESS 
OF BERRY 


AND THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XVIII. 


From the French of Imbert 
de Saint-Amand. 


With portrait, 12mo, $1.25. 
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A new volume in the ‘‘ Fantous Women of the 
French Court” series, the first of three relating 
the career of the fascinating Duchess of Berry, 
the central figure of the Court of the Restoration 
from her marriage to her exile. This volume deals 
with the events of the reign of Louis XVIII., 
ending with his death and the accession of 
Charles X. 
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@ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MEMORIAL 


FOR THE 
UNDAY 
CARNERED CEMS 


—By H. R. PALMER.— 


A superb collection of new and standard Sunday 


School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 200 
Hymn Writers and 100 Com posers. ‘ontaing the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English ceagaage is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


—By- 
For LITTLE SINGERS, 
A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday School. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this.his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 
CHOIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
isitor, containing new anthems each month, 
—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Church 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 


Gospel Hymns Nos and 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. — 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. ath St., Cincinnati./76 East 9th St., New York. 


STORY OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. —— 
Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land we livein. A new Topical History 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 


Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 

U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N.Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckenridge, and others. — 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American — It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole world is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

Bw Sold only by subscription through authorized 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- 
signed, Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN ©. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
if Agency not wanted write how to get a copy 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor, 16th St., N.We 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MAN 


CHURCH BELLS 


Tr oe an 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LEARNING 
PIANO 


Latest and Best Methods 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American fingering, 
$3.00; Foreign fingering, $3.co. 


MASONS PIANOFORTE TECHNICS 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progressive 
ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE,LEGATO, 
PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION, ete. 
With valuable chapters on MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
orthe MINDIN PLAYING, RHYTHM, VELOCITY, 
etc. The best work published for teachers and advanced 
students. Price, $2.s0. 


MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 
BEGINNERS 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00; Foreign fingering, $3 oo. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 


In three parts. Price, each, $1.50; complete, $3.00 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering 


PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO 


Over 300,000 copies sold. Price, $3.00. 


BELLAR’S ANALYTICAL METROD 


Price, in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00, 


WINNER'S EUREKA METHOD 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand posi- 
tions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The presence in this country of 


REV. JOHN BROWN 
calls attention to his admirable book, 


John Bunyan: 


HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND WORK. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 


“Dr. Brown is a successor of Bunyan in the 
pastorate,and his work is beyond question the 
standard authority on the immortal Dreamer 
of Bed ford."—LONDON CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


*«* Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


Sargent's Rotary Book - Cases 
BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 


use. Also 
special cases for 
the 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated cata- @ 2 
ogue free. 
Address 


S ARGENT MFG. C Co. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, 
The Christian Union.” - Muskegon, Mich. 


Quote 


OCT OBER NUMBER READY. 


S 


in the series on 


French Art: 


With many illustrations. 


Launching Cruisers and Battleships. 
Illustrated by C. T. CHAPMAN. 


Rk Thomas Jefferson in Undress. 
By Paut L. Forp, 


Salem Kittredge, Theologue. 


Stories of a Western Town. 
Iliustrated by A. B. Frost. 


U.S. N. 


his Commonplace Book. 


HANST. 


Homer. By Lane. 


Magazin 


contains the first of a series of illustrated articles on 


¥ The World’s Fair at Chicago, 


Entitled THE MAKING OF THE WHITE CITY. By H. C. Bunner. 
trated by W. T. Smeptey. 


A School for Street Arabs. 


By Epmunp R. Spearman. Sixth article 
* The Poor of Great Cities.” Illustrated by Irvinc R. Wires. 
Romantic Painting. By W. C. Brownett. With illustrations. 


The Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 


By W. B. Peer. 
By W. J. Baxter, 
Unpublished Memoranda from @ 


A Story. By Buss Perry. 
“Tommy and Thomas.” By Ocrave 


First Capital Operation under Influence of Ether. 


la the Historic Moment Series, 


By Danie. D. Stape, M.D. 
Poems, Point of View, etc., etc. 


25C.5 33. 00 a 


“CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK: 


Do you need 


a magazine 


for the children? 


““ST. NICHOLAS,” edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, is 
universally considered ‘‘the best of children’s magazines.” 


Try 
“ST. 


the October 
NICHOLAS.” 


It contains articles on ‘‘Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” ‘‘How Columbus 
Reckoned,” ‘‘Learning to be Weather-Propbets,” etc., etc., and not a few 


pages of pure fun. 


It is a good sample of what the coming volume 1s to be, 


beginning in November, the contributors to which will include: 


John G. Whittier, 
Edmund C. Stedman, 
Frank R. Stockton, 


Kirk M 


e Kennan, 
Charles Howard Shinn, Dr. L 
oe . Richards, Mrs. Kate 


Ha Spofford, 
arr escott 

Susan Coolidge, 

Mary Hallock Foote, 
unroe, 

a Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
President Gilman, 


Howard Pyle, 

Col. R. M. Johnston, 

John Burroughs, 

H. H. Boyesen, 

Nora 

igelow, 
Charles F. Lummis, 

man Abbott, Edith M. Thomas, and 

glas Wiggin, Mary Mapes Dodge. 


The October St. Nicholas is for sale everywhere, price 25 cents. A year's subscription costs $3.00. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef”’ 


Genuine only with signa- 


A a ture. Invaluable in im- 
proved, and cook- 
or Soups, uces, 

aaa Made Dishes. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
most simple ma- 
lnuterchangeable 
Type into all languages. ur- 
able, easiest running, rapid ~ 
Endorsed by the Cl + 
and people. Send ~ 
Illustrated Cata'o Agents @ 


any. 


wanted. Address . Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Bosion, Mass. 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


will show no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 


**B STERLING INLAID HE” 
If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
send for Catal 
The best brand of Sectional Plated Spoons and Forks 
is made by us and mar 
**HOLMES “EDWARDS 
Read our Guarantee Certifice tes, 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


HORT-HAND “28 fcr Coats: 


of Books and 


EL LF TAU Cc torseir. instrnction 


BE NN PITMAN and JEROME B. DOW to 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 0 


. 
Legal, or Com- ia 
Was N | 
— 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation- Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

California. Hints to Strangers. Where to go while 
there. 

New Mexico. Something about Climate, with Ref- 
erence to New Mexico in General and Las Vegas 
Hot Springs4n Particular. 

Southern California, ‘* The Sun-Kissed Land of 
the Golden West.”’ Its Grand Scenery, Beautiful 
Climate, Fruit and Flowers. 

To America via San Francisco, Including a Brief 

' Mention of the Places of Interest in and round 
about San Francisco. 

Tours, Cook’s Australasian. A descriptive folder, 
also containing a map of New South Wales. 

Tour, Fifth European. A Winter in Italy and 
the South of France. Miss H. M. Barbour. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome map of the United States 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is issue 
by the Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, IIL 


TOURS 


-RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will leave New York Thursday, October 
13, for an Autumn Trip to 


Southern California 


Stops will be made en route for rest and sight-seeing at 
Chicago, Las V 


fegas Hot Springs, and Santa 
Fe. The ti kets coverevery exp2nse of travel both ways 
and give the holder entire freedom of movement on the 
Pacific Coast. They m be used returning on Any 
Regular Train for Six Months, or with Parties 
having personal escort, with a Choice of Four Dif- 
ferent Routes. 


Eleventh Annual Series of Winter Excur- 
sions to California, with Special Trains of Puilman 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, one to three 
times a month, beginning in November. 

Tours Through Mexico and to the Sandwich 
Islands in the winter of 1892-93. 


California Resorts 


During the coming months, if you are thinking of visit- 
ing the Pacific Coast, ask the Recreation Department 
for printed matter concerning any resort on the 
Coast and full information guides and folders as to 
reaching California from your home. There is no 
charge. 

Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York City 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage.” Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


COLORADO 
vax HOTEL METROPOLE JHE BROWN PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 


20 ROOMS AT $1.50 

30 ROOMS AT 82.00 100 ROOMS AT 83.00 

20 ROOMS AT $2.50 100 ROOMS AT 84.00 
100 AT 84.50 


20 ROOMS AT 83.00 
60 ROOMS AT $3.50 100 ROOMS AT 85.00 
PER DAY AND UPWARD 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 
Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- very room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
the building. Furnished in exquisite taste. Spotem of 


lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurant and Café, a la 

carte. Private Di»ing-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- tation as pertect as that of the Metropole. Banquet 

cester, Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, an i 
aviland wares. System ot sanitation the most perfect in 


E 
clin 
san 
Hall, Public and Private Dining-Rooms and Kitchen on 


the eighth and ninth floors, over ogking the range of the 
miles. 


ipti ioni istence. Rock f 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB OTTO KG enera epresentative. . MAXC ‘ 
EUROPEAN HOTELS COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers | weautH: REST! 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, | and favorably known by Americans, has 

n enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. | Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GeORGE P SNELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 

onterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing: most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated seuvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. H. W. LAKE, Manage. 


Illustrated book, descri Colorado sent on 
request by bine BARN 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the onal care of offers 
seeking health or rest. 
Location in the midst of a woodland park oemoens 
healthfulness 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 


Clinton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Private Board. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
Guests’ comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 
Ox 72. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between Second and Third Streets. 
Open Sept. 20. Addr Mrs. J. M. CHILDS. 


ddress 
Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


Terms, $2 per day, $7 to $1 per week. 
R. FOWLER, Prop. 


the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for 
beauty. 


On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric , steam open e- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
<p Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never s ip 
Qriontal elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 


CHURCHILL HALL 


Open throughout the b year. Unrivaled as an Autumn 

and Winter Resort. The new West _has been 

especially equipped for the comfort of guests in Autump 
e 


and Winter. ctric lights, bells, well-selected library, 
and fine reading-room. Baths. the persona. super- 
vision of S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 
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Pennsylvania 
Delaware Water Gap, Penn. 


The Kittatinny 


at this popular Autumn resort, remains open until Decem- 
ber, Heated by steam and woed fires. en suite, 
with bath, etc. Send for circular. 

WwW. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


South Carolina 


LUMBIA, S. C.—To Let, completely furnished, 

commodious house in best part of the city. In per- 
fect order, having been recently renovated throughout. 
Abundance of sunall winter. Grounds about three-fourths 
of an acre, with fine trees. Stable on rear of lot. Colum- 
bia occupies a high plateau in the pine and sand belt; has 
delightful climate and society. The S. C. College is here, 
and two excellent Female Colleges, Norma! School/etc. 
It has long been known as one of the most beautiful cities 

the South. Northern references. : 
HASKELL & BARNWELL, Columbia, S. C. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 18s0 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent V ls are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the and are well known for 
ne regularity and rapidity of their pagsage across the 

antic. 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


del 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 


apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Watnut St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn Ciarx Sr., Chicago. 


HARVEY'S 
BIRTHDAY BROCHURE 


Ready This Week 


A Beautiful Volume 
Elegantly Printed 
Graphically Illustrated 


A STORY OF SUCCESS ! 
A POINTER TO PROSPERITY ! 


In honor of the second anniversary 
of Chicago’s great temperance manu- 
facturing suburb, the town of Harvey, 
Ill., the town’s founders and builders 
have prepared a sumptuous brochure 
fully illustrating and describing this, 
the most marvelous manufacturing 
movement in America, — 

It should be in the hands of every 
investor, every home-seeker, every 
temperance worker in the United 
States, but it is of special interest to 
those who are thinking of Harvey as 
a place of residence or investment. 

To such it will be cheerfully sent 
free. 

It must not be confounded with any 
other publication in relation to Har- 
vey, for there is nothing else to be 
compared with it. Address 

THE Harvey LAND ASSOCIATION, 
The Rookery Building, Cuicaco, ILL. 


About People 


—Bishop Brooks has lately thanked the 
newspaper men who “have kindly let him 
go uninterviewed.” 

—Leonarda, the leader of the famous 
San Mauro band of Sicilian brigands, has 
been wounded and captured by a military 
patrol. 

—Tennyson has nearly completed a new 
play, and it will be published within the 
next three months. It is not known wheth 
er the play will first be brought out on the 
stage or not. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Stanton died lately in 
Patton Township, Center County, Pa., at 
the age of 117 years. She was of Ameri- 
can-Indian stock, and was famed for feats 
of strength and endurance in her old age. 

—Dr. Nansen, whose plan for seeking 
the North Pole is to jab into the drifting 
ice in a stout vessel, and resign himself to 
certain ocean currents, proposes to lay in 
a four years’ supply of provisions when he 
finally embarks on this voyage. 

—Mrs. Martha Hicks, the aged Liberian 
lady who went all the way to London to 
kiss Queen Victoria’s hand at a drawing- 
room, is described as having a bright face, 
a very flat nose of the broad-nostriled Afri- 
can type, and characteristic lips. 

—A gentleman who has been sojourn- 
ing in Tokio for a year, referring to Sir 
Edwin Arnold's extravagant praise of Jap- 
anese women, says that strong influence is 
being brought to bear upon the Mikado to 
appoint Sir Edwin to a position in Japan 
similar to that of Poet Laureate in Eng- 
land. 

—Professor Heilprin, the eminent nat- 
uralist who was in charge of the expedition 
sent upon the Kite to bring Lieutenant 
Peary’s party back from McCormack’s 
Bay, is down in the Philadelphia directory 
as a “musicteacher.” The “ Record” 
of that city says: “The mystery of this 
masquerade as a music-teacher seems to 
lie in the fact that the Professor is an 
expert pianist. When the name-gatherer 
called at his North Sixteenth Street resi- 
dence, the boarder who kindly furnished 
the information must have made his or 
her own deductions from the masterly way 
in which he rattled the keys, and been in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that the ivo- 
ries which most engrossed the Professor’s 
mind were some old fossil teeth of mon- 


“sters who wandered along .the silurian 


shore or played in the jurassic sand.” 


A Story of Success 


The Harvey Land Association of Chicago has 
just published a handsome illustrated souvenir 
descriptive of the wonderful growth of Harvey, I'L, 
that thriving temperance suburb of Chicago which 
two years ago was barren prairie and is now a pros- 
perous manufacturing town of about five thousand 
inhabitants. Toany one who is looking for a profit- 
able investment or is seeking a Western home, the 
book will be sent, free of charge, on application to 
the Harvey Land Association, The Rookery Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIL 


To Harvard Students or Their Parents 


Pleasant and helpful church relations with Cam- 
bridge churches for students coming to Harvard 
University may be made promptly through the wel- 
come and assistance hereby offered to students, or to 
their parents. by Mr. Henry White, 855 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., Chairman of Committee of Cam- 
bridge Congregational Club, to whom letters should 
be addressed, or application made in person. 


A Notable Offer 
The Chautauqua Desk offered by the Larkin Soap 
Mfg. Company, in connection with a box of “ Sweet 
Home” soap, is a very attractive and desirable piece 
of furniture, and any reader who sends an order for 
the soap and desk will receive good value for his 
money. 


False Kconomy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard g . Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PeaRL Gtass,’ made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 


CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
52 


The 
cleanest 
lamp in 
the world 
is The 
Pittsburgh.” 
The brightest lamp in the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 
The pleasantest lamp in the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 

Theeasiest lamp to manage 
and care for— that is ‘‘ The 
Pittsburgh” too. 

A primer tells all. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 
ae “ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
and widths C, D, 


We deliver 
Free. 


Free. 


The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptibie. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 
| willy, 
AN) 
YY 
7 half sizes. Send r 
| 
as 
a A Cat 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 


Untrimmed Hat 
Department 


Offers Largest and Choicest 
Assortment of 


Fine French Felts 


in the City. 

Latest Shapes and Colors. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Children’s Trimmed Hats 
and Boys’ Hats 
a Specialty. 


Millinery 
Department 


Offers the best efforts of Lon- 
don and Paris millinery artists, 
together with a large production 
from our own workrooms, ex- 
hibiting the latest combinations 
in trimmings and materials. 


Silkk Department 


Our stock of Silks has been selected 
with care and judgment, and includes a 
large variety of weaves for street and 
evening wear, viz.: SILK CRYSTAL 
BENGALINES, FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
GROS GRAINS, ARMURE ROYALS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY TAFFETAS, 
SURAHS, INDIA AND CHINA SILKS, 
MOIRES, CREP DE CHINES, NOVEL- 
TIES, ETC., all of which we offer at the 


LOWEST PRICES 


for good merchandise. 


Special Bargains 


This Week: 


Black Faille Francaise, 21-inch, round- 


Black Silk Bengalines, fine quality, 


$1.00 


Worth $1.75. 
Black Fancy Taffetas, dainty seeded 
Yard ; 


designs, 
Worth $1.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Yard ; 
Worth 8sc. 


Ladies’ Cloak and 
Suit Department 


offers a very choice selection of Ladies’ 
Imported and Domestic Costumes, Wraps, 
Capes, Jackets, and Long Garments for 
Fall and Winter wear at 


Very Low Prices 


Special This Week: 


500 Ladies’ Cheviot Jackets and New- 


markets, $3.75 


Worth $8.98 and $10.98. 
250 Cheviot and Plain Beaver Jackets, 


$6.98 and $7.50; 


Worth $10.98 and $12.98. 


200 Blue and Black Cheviot Russian 
Suits, handsomely embroidered, 


$7.98 ; 


Worth $14.98. 


Fur Department 


offers a full and complete line of Fur 
Capes, Boas, Jackets, Sacques, Muffs, and 
Fur Trimmings at the lowest prices. 


China and 
Glassware Dept. 


Just opened, a fine line of Crys- 
tals and Chinaware at prices 50 
per cent. lower than elsewhere. 


Special 
French China Dinner Ware, 125 
pieces, in Rich Gold Lace 
Decorations, 


$49.83 : Worth $74.00. 


Royal Worcester Cracker Jars, 
with Plate, 


$2.3¢; Worth $3.50. 


Vienna China Game Sets, 


$4.98 Worth $7.50. 
Rithly Cut Crystal Water Bottles, 


$2.98; Worth $3.75. 
H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Fashionable 
Dress Goods 


For Fall and Winter 


Our Autumn Importations of Dress 
Goods are the best procurable, and have 
met with immediate favor. 

Among the Fancy Fabrics we are show- 
ing all the latest Parisian productions, 
Changeable Cords, Woolens interwoven 
with velvet, and the various grades of 
Velours required by fashion. 

Among the Plain Fabrics are Novel 
weavings of Camel’s Hair, Poplin Rep, 
and Knotted Bison, new shades only 
being shown. 

Increased assortments of Tweeds, 
Cheviots, and Scotch Plaids. Stylish 
Stripes and Mixtures, foreign makes, $1.00 
and $1.25 per yard. 

Heavy Bengalines in solid and two-tone 
Colors, Changeable Bengalines, and the 
most recent novelty in Silk and Wool, 
Frosted Bengalines shot with bright 
colors. We desire every one to see 
these beautiful goods. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


LACE 


CURTAINS 
New Fall Importations 


We announce the opening of 
a complete stock of Newly 
Imported Lace Curtains, 
from the least to the most ex- 
pensive grades. 

All the prevailing styles are 
fully represented ; among them 
are fine specimens of the Louis 
XIV., Renaissance, Marie 
Antoinette, Empire, and Rus- 
sian. 


W.8&zJ.Sloane 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Sts., - New York 


African Kola Piant, 
st ma in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 


Save for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or No 


Pay. Export Office, 1164 cen be id New York. 
For T al Case, FRE ail, address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine St. “Cincinnati. Ohio. 


NNAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


Sthimon is. cHOOL. FIRE ALARM 
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Noenol) 
Constable 


Carpets 


Upholstery 


A very fine selection of Car- 
pets, Carpetings,; Oriental 
Rugs, Mats, and Upholstery 
Materials of the richest de- 
scription, suitable for town 
houses. 


Lace Curtains, 
Portiéres, 


Wall Coverings. 


Orders solicited for Axmin- 
ster and Aubusson Whole 
Carpets and designs specially 
prepared. 


Proadway RK 19th st. 


New York 


Grand St., N. Y. 


Trimmed 
Millinery 
Fall Display 
In Our Millinery 


Parlors: 


Elegantly Trimmed 
Turbans, 
$2.00 to $15.00 
each. 


Fashionable Toques, 
$1.98 to $20.00 


Beautiful Bonnets, 
$3.00 to $13.50 


Orders Promptly 
Filled 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309-321 Grand Street 
NEW YORK 


your feet. 


sively. 


and Slippers. 


Danicl Green & Co, 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Union Square, New York. 
44 East 14th St. 


Consult Your Feet. 


We are beginning now so that when Fall and Winter 
comes you will be informed about the proper treatment ot 


We think that we can prove that you have been abusing 
them in nothing more than in wearing leather so exclu- 


“On a Felt 


a pamphlet of 32 pages, (sent without charge) will set you thinking. If you 
will but think we’ll take our chances of selling you Alfred Dolge’s Felt Shoes 


Footing,” 


on all our goods, 
None genuine 
without it. 


N arranging for a fall 
outfit of Clothing, in- 
clude an English Covert 
Coat (Venetian Cloth). They 
wear better and retain their 
good appearance longer 
than any other. Price, 


$10.50. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


1338 Chestnut St. 
(Opposite the Mint), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
Make Some MONEY 


in a perfectly safe and reliable business? 
We can put you in a way to do this, for 
we know all the facts in the case, an 

they are at your disposal. The busi- 
ness is that of growing and marketing 


PINE-APPLES 


en our Plantation, on Indian River, Florida, 
where the crop bas never yet been a failure. Per- 
haps you have heard of this famous fruit land. If 
not we will be glad to send you an illustrated 
Booklet free, which will give you a lot of informa- 
tion about it If you have a little money laid 
aside, vou might want to invest ic with us; any- 
thing from ten dollars to ten thousand At an 
rate it will cost you nothing to look us up. Sen 
tor Booklet. 


JAS. K. REEVE, Sec’y, Dayton, Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best known in U. S. 
Treer, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 8¢s. 3 14TH 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


$so0. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a here. Formation of character 


rst with us. No new over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 
Connecticut, Hartford 
ARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for College graduates. 
Twelve resident professors. Curriculum largely elective. 
Library of 60,000 volumes. soth year opens October 5s, 
1892. Send for Annual Register. 

THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (is the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advant for culture study, and 


health. Terms, to $600. & Sept. 15th. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


ConngcticutT, New Haven. 
or DIVINITY SCHOOL. Term opens Sept. 


h. For catalogues or information address 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn. Twentieth year. College 
preparatory courses. Careful attention to mera, sae 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gym um. Terms moderate. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
M&F: S. D. KENNEDY will open a Famil 
School for Young Ladies and Misses, Oct. 3d, 


1892. Miss C, Browntnc Mason, BA. (Wellesley 
Colle e), Principal. Mrs. Kennedy’s house will concinue 
open tor boarders. dies wishing to avail themselves 
this opportunity of educating their daughters can find 
pleasant homes for themselves and families. Address 
Mrs. S. D. KENNEDY, Annapolis, Md. 


= 
— 
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Massachusetts New Jersey New York 
MASSACKUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street New Jersey, Summit. New York, New York City, 425 West 22d St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A HE GEORGE M. GREENE oe 6 Vocal 
No charge to for Home and pey School for Foung Women and Culture and Home Students of Singing 
» Be , Manager. . Boardi ent i elen instruction, 
1 all colleges. asses in 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden and in Sewing, fu one of instructors — ~4 application. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME A mate exception ealthtu eopens 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- | September 23. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Prin. New Yorx, New York City, 22 East 54th Street. 
ences: Rt. Rev. {4 Brooks Gen. Walker, Pres. HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. : Agasais,Cam New York for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Coltesiate. Academic, 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. en Oct. ro. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
SHBY HALL “THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


School for Young Ladies 

course. vanced 

Music and Art Miss DIXON, B. _ Walieiesy Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


Ma pSacuvesrss. Boston, 145 Dartmouth St., New 

Studio Buildi: g 
ART SCHOOL 

Instructors: Ernest L. MAjor, JOSEPH DE 
Camp, Henry H. Kitson, Bertram G. Goopnuusg, 
Mercy A. Tueo. A. Ruccies, Annigz E, Rip- 
DELL. The tenth year of this well-established school 
opens Oct. rst, 1892. Superior in equipment and in 
arrangement for convenience and comfort; modeled after 
the best Parisian Schools. Full Courses in Drawing and 
Painting, including Still-life and Water-colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars 
($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
tos Full “Academic cournes and 
years o e wor oO ip to awr Uo " 
value $400. Miss) OLIvE Principal 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 


HALL 
Boarding School for Boys. 


iven to fitting bo di for Colleges and 
or address 
. PERKINS. 


Special attenti 
Scientific Schools. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegi ee preparation, and 
general courses. For circulars apply t 
*PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. WestTcoTtT’s Boardin 
School for Young Ladies. Native French an 
German teachers. Certificate admits to Smith College. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins Sept. 29th. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Reopens Sept. 22. Pre tion for college a special 
Pupils admitted to ellesley, Smith on 


Cate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jersey, Lakewood 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 


OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersgy, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
oy FOR GIRLS. College preparation. 
Latin, Greek, and Higher Mathematics may be 
omitted by pupils wishing ‘s cial work in either Ameri- 
can History, Literature, and Science of Government, or 
Gengsal History and Literature 
aryn Lois Hitchcock, Laura Grosvenor Marsh. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
he homelike. Catalogues. 
(Summer Session.) term opens Sept. 13 
Rev. J. J. A.M. Principal, 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on application. 


New Newton. 

(N. J.) INSTITUTE. 40th year. 800 

feetelevation Home School limited. _ lish, 
Classics, Science, Commercial, Art, Music. Steam; plunge 
bath (30, 000 gallons). bowling-alley ; mnasium ; acres of 
Pp yground. Seven teachers with total experience of 100 
years. Mounted on 20 saddie nies. Illustrated 
Catalogue. t. JOEL WILSON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 
(N. 4.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. 53d Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. Terms moderate. High and healthful. Steam heat- 
ing; gas; fire-escapes. On thoroughfare between New 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Catalogue. com complete and beautiful, sent free 
HANLON, D.D., President { for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 


ough in every cepartment; terms reasonable; locati 
not surpassed. nd for circular, M. M. out. . 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 


t. 2oth. ddress for circulars 


New York, Chappaqua. 
C "Among the MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Ameng the _—" om -two miles from New 
A boarding-sch 3 and Girls. Send fer 
for 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty-ninth year eegine Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


Business and college course. 2o° annum. 
MDE GARMO. PhD. Principal. 


New York, L. I., Flushing. 
SEMINARY. Boarding School for 


terms for clergymen. rs. L ON, 
SCHULER, Principals. 


New York, L. I., Bay Shore. 
AY SHORE INSTITUTE. Home School ; cal af 


a month ; six young boys in fomil s 
vantages in aRY W RDEN, 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Primary and Advanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by, Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita V. Nortu, ‘ 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. attention to college! - 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Native teachers in Lan 
esident students. Ma Ton, A.B., 
— Loss A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 ‘Park ) 


New York, New York City, care Christian Union. 
A SCHOLARSHIP representing board and 
tuition in a leadirg school of the West is 
open to an earnest worker wishing to enter Smith or 
assar College next year. 
Proper certificates of character and present attainments 
should be furnished with a 12 application made to X. Y., 
No. 2,475, Christian Union Office, Astor Place, N. Y 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
Seeqeves for all Colleges for men and women New 
house. yb Gymnasium. Military 


ai under U. S. Arm cer. 
re . MYGATT, Head Master. 


New York, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev.and Mrs. CuAs. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme. 


_ New Yorxk, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’S 
DELSAKTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
di 7 Fifth N. Y. City. 
tober to June. Tuition $200. 

PuysIcaAL Hygiene, Corrective 
and ésthetic Gymnastics, E.ocuTion, Literature, and 
Forensic Oratory. Music, extra. 

A few pupils rec in the family. 

seat of Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 19 


New York, New York City. 
ISS S. D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary Class. Froebel system. Ninth 

year. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
dergartners. 


New York, New York City, s5 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, ou reopen 
September 28. A few boarding pupils taken 


p work pt. 20. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUES Free. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 233 Lenox Ave. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. Primary, Academic, Collegiate Depts. 


rtificate admits to Wells, Sm‘th, or Wellesley Co 
Gertificate admits to ROE Punc 


New Yor«, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Avs 
Tin LL.D., Dean and \Senior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL reopens Sept. 28. Address by letter 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. 


New York, Warsaw. 
OMMON SENSE EOUCATION and PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING for For full 
ticulars address Miss SLAD 


North Carolina 


Nortu Carouina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
40 French Broad Avenue 


R 


Ohio 


On10, Oberlin. 
BERLIN COLLEGE. All courses require four 
years of with either Greek or Mod- 
ern Langu irty professors; 150 courses of study. 
Two-thirds < of the studies elective after f n year. 
Unusually extended courses in 


Mathematics, and nguages 
logical, and Botanical abecatantte. Fine building equip- 
ment. Tuition e very 


a year, and other expenses 
mn See catalogue for exact descrip- 


W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


BERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easil 
into leading Colleges. Standards in English, 
French, German, as recommended by 
England | Celleges. Sixtee 
sen ting six colleges. 
College Library open to 


nstructors, re 
Debating 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, 5128 


| er = LIN SCHOOL. Established in 188s. 
Chartered in 1887. School for Boys and 
Men. Will receive fifteen resident pupils. The 
year begins on September 22d, 1892. ew Gym- 
grounds adjacent to school.. The Annual 
full information sent on application. 
ORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master 


Youn ung 


with 
er 
GE 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ay School for Gir opens 

28. Academical and college pre 


Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Pri 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M , Associate 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
- Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences of a lovely 
home with the best educational advantages; es y 
desirable for those who are deprived of a mother’s care y 
Geath, or travel porged. Bishop H 

eferences: Rt. Rev. UNTINGTON, Syracuse, 
. ¥.; Hon. Stewart L. Gen. ALFrep C. 


BARNES, Brockiya. N.Y. Address 
A. E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 


Care of Prof. A. N. Suave 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. y. 
AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to 
its influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and T H AT: is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you, that is more. Ours 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 
t. 
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LONC LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 

laint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ”’ 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Cures others, willcureyou 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 


Goldenrod 
Ere the stout year be waxen shrewd and 


old, 

And while the grain upon the well-piled 
stack 

Waits yet unthrashed, by every woodland 
track, 

Low stream and meadow and wide waste 
outrolled, 

By every fence that skirts the forest mold, 

Sudden and thick, as at the reaper’s hail, 

They come, companions of the harvest, 
frail 

Green forests yellowing upward into gold. 


Lo, where yon shaft of level sunshine 
gleams 

Full on those pendent wreaths, those boun- 
teous plumes 

So gracious and so golden! Mark them 
well, 

The last and best from summer’s empty 
looms, 

Her benedicite, and dream of dreams, 

Tne fullness of h_r soul made visible. 

—Archibald Lampman, in Youth's Com- 

panion. 


* Somehow or other, the Hudson does 
not seem to be what it used to be,” said 
Chatterton. “It has been running down 
steadily,” returned Batterton.—Puck. 


“TI recently performed four marriage 
ceremonies in twenty minutes,” remarked 
the Rev. Dr. Thirdly. “That was at 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The brain worker requires as much food as the 
laborer, but of a different sort; through the 
inactivity of the physical system the brain 
worker cannot digest the coarser foods, an at- 
tempt to do so produces what is known as 


Nervous 
Prostration 


with its terrible depression, insomnia, and ner- 
vous forebodings; supply a proper food in a 
pa'atable form and nature resumes its normal 
condition. Horlick’s Malted Milk is this food, 
it contains oe Nee necessary to nutrition in 
the most digestible form possible. A glass be- 
fore retiring assures sound, refreshing sleep. 
Consult your doctor about it. 


The Sickness 


incident to a is relieved by the use 
of the Malted Milk. Drink hot. 


It can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS, 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
; Aed Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
ue Cures eruptions and diseases of the 


London Co. 853 B'way, New York, will the rate of twelve knots an hour,” added 4a: eals a, br 
FREE Miss Flyp.— 7%t-Bits. sprains, All druggists or by mall ets. 48 Stone St. N.Y. 
OLYMPIA ON THE SOUND. 


OLYMPIA (@piTOL WASHI NGTON STATE. 


The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Capital 
of the wonderful State of Washington, showing the relative position 
of Olymyic Park Addition. OLYMPIA is a growing, thriving young 
city of over 8,000 people, situated at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, resources at and inexhaustable, such as Lumber, Coal, 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc.. and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
a harbor second to none in the world, which floats the largest vessels 
and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- 
lation has more than doubled during the past 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvements according to 
her population than any other city in America. OLYMPIA has four 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are 
now actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into 
hm as in a few months. MA FACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 

L KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. Thecombination of 
unlimited resources and great natural advantages, capital and enter- 
prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. 


Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 
The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, 


The Boston National Bank of Seattle, Washington, 


RUSSEL. & RUSSELL, 
1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 


YOUR SAVINGS IN OLYMPIC PARK FOR A PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENT. Interest yourself in this feet young city, the coming 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. It will be safer and more profitable 
than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 
of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 256x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $125 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $ per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two 
years. Ten percent. discount forallcash. Deferred payments draw 
six per cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. B 
having lots reserved you will secure better location. Lots ordered 
by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to 
reach us by mail. Send us $10 and we will select for you the best lot 
unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do 
not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 
will reserve lots 10 days apes Paes: of a small amount per lot, 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money oy 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 


The Corn, Bachenge National Bank of Chicago, IL, 


e Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb., 
The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


(Eastern Office.) 


_ NOTE.—We have sold over $4,000,000 worth of Washington property during the past five years, any of which we can resell within thirty days, 
aetting for those who purchased the same from ten to five hundred per cent. on their investments. ' 


GUARANTEE.—To all who purchase lots in Olympic Park we will guarantee a profit of fifty per cent. on the money invested within 


OUR 
two years from day of purchase. 


_ AIR av? SKIN 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL.........+..-- $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ........ ..+- 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,549-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 

B. YOUNG. Actuary. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, 


AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, Sept. 22, 1892. 


INTEREST DUE OCTOBER =, 1892, ON 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS CLASSES “A” 
AND “B” of this Company, covered by Coupon No 1 
of each issue, will be paid on and after that date by the 
Agencies of the Company : 

National Bank of North America, Boston. 

Union Trust Company of New York, N. Y. 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, London. 

Holders of CERTIFICATES OF THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY and BARING BROTHERS & 
CO., LD., issued for Income Bonds deposited tor con- 
version into SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, CLASS 
** A.”’ will receive payment of interest ur0n presentation 
of the Certificates at either of the above Agencies, which 
payment will there be indicated by indorsement on such 
certificates. The new Second Mortgage Bonds Class 
** A”? will be ready for delivery in exchange for Trust 
Certificates shortly after October 1st, and those delivered 
for certificates upon which October ist interest has been 
paid will be Ex-Coupon No. 1. 

Interest payment on SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
**B’’ BONDS will be made upon full-paid Subscription 
Receipts, which should be present:d at either of the 
Agencies named for such purpose. Announcement will 
follow when the new Bonds will be ready for delivery. 

J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


The Wiiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid Capital....... 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


What we Offer Investors. 


First mortgage security on city property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Our mortgages are all on a sinking fund plan, which 
insures payment at 
HOME SAVINGS AN AN ASSOCIATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 


H.F. NEWHALL. Manager Eastern Office 
633 DREXEL BUILD , PHILADA., PA. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 436 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


ist Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds 


Superior 
Water, Light, and 
Power Co. 


of the 


City of Superior, Wisconsin 


Amount Issued—$1,115,000 
Principal Payable in I919 


Interest payable semi-annually in May and 
November, 
AT THE 


Central Trust Company of N. Y. 


Principal and interest both pewy in United 
States Gold Coin of present weight and fineness. 
For the twelve months ending June 30, 
1892, 
THE NET EARNINGS WERE: $108,234 44 
THE INTEREST ON THE 


SURPLUS FOR YEAR...... $41,334 44 


The Company has exclusive right to furnish the 
City of Superior and vicinity with Water, Gas, and 
Electric Light. 

The population of the City is upwards of 25,000, 
and is rapidly increasing. 

We have had this property examined by an expert 
from New York, and confidently recommend the 
bonds as a safe investment. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds for sale at 
102% and accrued interest. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


20 Nassau Street, New York 


[Jnited States Trost (Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. - 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Crossy Brown, 
DWARD CoopsER, 
W. Bayarp CuTTING, 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, 
M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
ILLIAM H. Macy, Jr, 
mM D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LyMAN, Bk’lyn. 
Grorce F. 
Ww. WaLporr ASTOR. 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Danie. D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES w, 

WALTER PHELPs, 
D. JAmgs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 

RASTUS CORNING, 
Joun HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, 
Georce 
WILLIAM LisBREy, 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND on all 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
SOSTON. CHICACO, 


HICAGO FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


personally selected on inside improved property. 
each showing extra large margin above loan, and 
made, in first instance, with private funds. Mort- 
gages of $500 to $4,000 now ready for eh netting 6 
and 7 per cent. 0 expense to investors. Choice loans 
always on hand 
A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Chicago 


Do YouOwn Stock? 


Does it pay you good dividends? The stock 
of The National Bichloride of Gold Co. paid 
a dividend of 3 per cent. the first quarter (July 
Ist, 1892). The next 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


will be paid the first of next month (October), 
and quarterly dividends thereafter. These two 
dividends are paid from the profits of our 
Chicago Institute alone. We are now estab- 
lishing branches, and have eight open and 
many more under way. We incur no financial 
responsibility in these, but receive a royalty for 
every patient treated, as we supply the remedies. 
With 8o branches treating an average of 10 
patients each per month, our net income from 
this source alone to be divided among our 
stockholders would enable us to pay 


10 Per Cent. Per Month 


This is a reasonable expectation. 

At a meeting of our stockholders, held June 
25th, it was voted to retire all except $100,000 
of our stock. This includes all stock held by 
Dr. Thompson and other officers. Over 60 per 
cent. of the stock will be in the hands of out- 
side parties. 

Only a small amount remains ‘unsold, and if 
it is not all taken by Oct. Ist it may be ad- 
vanced without notice. 

If remittances are mailed before Oct. Ist, you 
will share in the dividend payable then. Shares 
are now offered at par ($25.00 each), and not a 
share has been sold at alower price. You may 
send at once a small remittance to secure the 
shares you wigh to purchase, and remit the 
balance before the first of October. If you 
wish to investigate further, send a small amount 
to hold stock and write for particulars to 


THE NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD CO. 
17 to 21 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


». F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street. VORK 


"THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES by the box 
from Colegrove by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, F lorida, $5.00 
per box, freight paid to New York or Boston ; $4 delivered 
at Hawihorne Station. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


WANTED—For three children, from 7 to 16, resident 
teacher (lady preferred) with capacity to educate in true 
sense of the word. © cram wanted. Addr-ss. with 
particulars and salary required, *‘ EDUCATION,” Box 
530, London, Ontario, Canada. 


A POSITION WANTED by a young woman—a 
medical student—as nurse or companion to an invalid lady 
or young girl. Unexceptional New York and Phila- 
delphia reference given. Address No. 2,470, care Uh 

n Union Office. 

A HARVARD GRADUATE OF 1890, A.M. 
1892, for two years teacher in a boys’ school, and rrivate 
tutor, desires a situation of either sort. Address C. H. G., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


WANTED -—For general housework in a Brooklyn 
family of three, a Protestant girl or woman; references; 
a good, permanent hi me for reliable woman or country 
girl, m., P. O. Box 3,259, New York City. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaperonage for 
four young. ladies who are pursuing an art or musi 
coursein New York. Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 


WANTED—To buy, some children’s books fiction, 

plosraphy. history, bound “ Harper’s Young People,’ 

** St. Nicholas ;”’ or small qaventic library entire. A 
ood edition of Scott’s and_ Thackeray's n.-vels. dress 
uvenile, No. 2,521, care The Christian Union. 


YOUNG WOMAN, eyes not strong, now unable to 
teach, but necessary to gain livelihood, earnestly desires 
to find work within her power—companion, mother’s 
assistant, assist in household duties; something; family, 
school, or institution. Address H. B. S., Weston, N. J. 
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A Reform Movement in 
Connecticut 


The facts show the peculiarly interest- 
ing feature of this work. The scene of 
this reform was the town of Hamden, in 
New Haven County. It had been the 
chief seat of social vice, in organized form, 
for New Haven, for twenty years, and was 
in dangerous proximity to Yale University. 
The fact that public sentiment was awak- 
ened by the alliance of press and pulpit 
also attracted widespread interest. Said 
Dr. Newman Smyth, in a New Haven 
paper: “ Hamden has signified of late a 
place where New Haven vice may escape 
police control.” Said the New York 
“ Mail and Express” of the evil resorts in 
Hamden : “ These places had enjoyed un- 
disputed existence for twenty years, and 
succeeded in so corrupting local politics 
that raids were both rare and futile. The 
State Law and Order League of Connecti- 
cut is an outgrowth of the remarkable suc- 
cess that attended the efforts of the League 
in Hamden.” 

Little attention had been paid to the 
owner or lessor of property for evil pur- 
poses, the occupants only having been 
arrested. But in the Hamden reform the 
renter was convicted and sentenced for the 
violation of section 531 (Statute of 1875). 
This is, so far as we know, the first con- 
viction of the kind under that statute. 
Said the New Haven “ Palladium :” “ This 
is the first time in the history of the town, 
if not of any town, that a reform move- 
ment having to contend against all the 
bad elements, a portion of the church, re- 
spectable politicians, and evil institutions, 
intrenched in custom, if not public opinion 
and prejudice, for twenty years, succeeded, 
in the face of misrepresentation, in its 
very first campaign, in electing its first 
choice for grand juror.” After the juror 
was elected, arrests were made, convic- 
tions secured, and the houses closed. Two 
of the cases were taken to the Superior 
Court; but the bonds ($500 each) were 
forfeited. Dr. Munger, in a sermon on 
Frederick Robertson, compared the Ham- 
den minister (the Rev. Clarence Greeley) 
to the English divine in point of courage. 

One need brought to light in this move- 
ment is that of an adequate, however diffi- 
cult, tréatment of social vice by press and 
pulpit. The preacher who turned aside 
from philosophic tastes to carry on the 
task of awakening the public did so only 
at the request of Mr. Wilder (then editor 
of the “ Palladium”), who started the re- 
form, and because investigation convinced 
him of the universality of the need. The 
movement had the note of universality 
from the start. The town was seen to be 
not an exception so much as an example. 
It was a part of a higher organism, and 
the seat of the vice for New Haven. There 
is need of hundreds of apostles like Lyman 
Beecher and the elder President Dwight. 

It was thorough, sweeping, summary, 
and systematic. It shows what may be 
done anywhere. The strange thing is that 
the result should be regarded as a miracle ; 
and that men feel so powerless before vice 
organized against law. The quantitative 
results were not great; but the quality of 
the purification has been noticed favorably 
by a dozen newspapers, and by such ear- 
nest men as Drs. Hale, Munger, Smyth, 
Abbott, Gladden, McKenzie, Bishop 
Brooks, and many others. 

As a result of the Hamden reform a 
State Law and Order League has been 
organized for Connecticut. | 
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Japanese Oddities 


“The Japanese,” says Eli Perkins, 
“have a mania for putting up English 
signs, and they flood your rooms at the 
hotels with English cards. And such 
English! The Japanese have no impera- 
tive mood, and they generally express an 
idea negatively that we express positively. 
One day I said to the waiter: 

“ Kishi, the rolls are cold.” 

“ Yes,” he said; “a good deal of not 
cooling the cakes is good.” 

A conspicuous notice at the Kioto Hotel 
reads: 

“On the dining-time nobody shall be 
enter to the dining and drawing room with- 
out the guests allow.” 

One of the articles in the municipal laws 
of Kioto reads: 

“ Any dealer shall be honestly by his 
trade. Of cours. the sold one shall pre- 
pare to make up the safe package.” 

A Tokio dentist’s circular reads: 

“Our tooth is an important organ for 
human life and countenance, as you know ; 
therefore when it is attack by disease or 
injury artificial tooth is also very useful. 
I am engaged in the dentistry and I will 
make for your purpose.” 

The printed label on the bottle of claret 
at Nikko reads: 

“ Weak man who is not so hard of his 
stomach takes notice of his health ever 
must use this wine usually.” 


How is it that when you ask your wife 
to throw you down your shoes from the 
top of the stairs they only come half way, 
while the mere dropping of one of them 
on the top step late at night by yourself 
will land it at the bottom of the stairs 
with racket enough to wake the dead ?>— 


Nothing On Earth Will 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pare. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent a dae, No other one-fourth as 
strong. Strictly a medicine. “One large can saved me 
$40; send six to prevent 7 says one customer. 
If you can’t get it send to us. 

We mail one pack ic. Five $1 A21-41b can $1.0. Six 
cans, $5.00, express paid. Poultry Ratsing Guide, price 
2 cents, free with $1.00 orders or more. Sample copy 
of Tue Best Pouttry PaPer rent free. 

L. 8. JOHNSON & CO , 2 Custom House 8t., Boston, Maas. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Rest, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


New York Herald. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 

CURED 

BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 
uh Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 

for treatise. 


YELLOW PINE CT Co. 
297 Franklin St. Allegheny, Pa. 
For sale by all druggists. 
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I’ve washed at the tub, 

And I’vescrubbed the floor, 

I've scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwauk-oc. 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 
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